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THE NEW METRIC! 
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The new metric, of which Henri Weil? remained the chief repre- 
sentative up to the time of his death, is distinguished from the older 
metric of Rossbach and Westphal chiefly in these points: First, 
by more careful discrimination of the Aeolic, that is, syllable-count- 
ing, choriambic-glyconic-asclepiadean meters, from the so-called 
logaoedics. Secondly, and here Theodor Bergk? and Hermann Usener‘* 
are the leaders, by the reduction of the main body of logaoedics 
to the old ascending four-beat proverb verse, with great freedom in 
the arses, known as the enoplic, as opposed to the anapaestic par- 
oemiac. Thirdly, in the interpretation of many cola there is greater 
recognition of the equivocal nature of many externally similar com- 
binations of syllables, a tendency which in some metricians has led 
to the renunciation of all interpretation, while it caused the greatest 
embarrassment to others until at last they came to study the con- 
text as we do in the interpretations of texts, and since it was a ques- 
tion of song and dance rhythms, to treat as the determining factors 
considerations of juxtaposition and opposition, the keynote theme, 
variations, and the rounding of the period. In the fourth place, an 
attempt has been made in various quarters to treat rhythmic clauses 

‘Translated from the German by Paul Shorey. 

2 Etudes de littérature et de rythmique grecques. Paris 1902. 

?“*Uber das dlteste Versmass der Griechen’’ (1854), Kil. Schriften, II, 392. 


4 Altgriechischer Versbau. Bonn 1887. 
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as speech clauses have been treated for generations, historically, as a 
result of which metric has at last begun to be a science. 

For what may be called the philological interpretation of the 
periods, a little essay of Heinrich Rudolph Ahrens! has been of weight. 
Hermann Usener? and Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff* almost 
contemporaneously apprehended the historical problem, the one 
rather from the point of view of natural science, the other from that 
of the history of art. 

Westphal’s method of investigation and exposition and Ross- 
bach’s kindly, rather than acute, co-operation were from the begin- 
ning harmless for strong heads. But even before the appearance 
of the third edition, which was a retrogression in some important 
matters, as for example, the three-beat pherecrateans and the dac- 
tylic tripodies, there arose a violent opposition, which for a time was 
in danger of spilling the baby with the bath, because in just indig- 
nation at the coquetting with alleged analogies of modern music, it, 
with an equal disregard of history, undertook to treat the song-and- 
dance verses of the old songs almost in the same way as the spoken 
verses of the epos and the dramatic dialogue, or of the Horatian, nay, 
the most modern, book lyric. Metricians, like artists, it would seem, 
are very intolerant of one another, yet with a little good will, why 
should it not be possible at last to come to an understanding ? 


1. AEOLICS 


In the separation of eight-, twelve-, and sixteen-syllabled Aeolics, 
Henri Weil’s position remains unassailable, however much our 
rhythmic feeling may be opposed to the continuous shifting of the 
rhythm in the choriambic,‘ = = ~ -, 

If the philologians who concern themselves primarily or seconda- 
rily with Greek verses always brought to their task something of the 
saving grace of rhythmic feeling, our young science would present a 
very different aspect. 

1 Philologus, X XVII (1868), 581. 

2 In the above-mentioned book, 1887. 


3 *‘Toniker bei den Lyrikern,”’ in an excursus on Isyllos. Berlin 1886. 


4 Thomas Goodell, Chapters on Greek Metric (1902), 231; Paul Shorey, ‘‘Chori- 
ambic Dimeter,’’ Transactions of the American Philological Association XXXVIII 
(1908), 58 ff.; and in Class. Philol. V (1910), 515 ff. 
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But no one has a right to be heard in this matter who has not 
acquired a historic feeling for the art of ancient verse through 
acquaintance with the facts, and there is no more doubt of the fact of a 
quadrisyllabic metron with both arses in the middle, é« rotaod, than 
of the fact of another quadrisyllabic metron with a double arsis at 
the beginning, éué SeAdv. There is to be sure a difference between 
the double arsis of the Ionic and the choriambic: in the Ionic, the 
two shorts may be contracted, wy) Alay taxov du pouéva 
oov evvatay, but not in the choriambic, a fact which, with much 
else, indicates that the Ionic represents a later stage of development. 
Still, in contradistinction to dactyl and anapaest, choriambs and 
Ionics form the double arsis from the combined arses of two separate 
feet, while in dactyls and anapaests the double arsis arises from the 
division of a single arsis. This is proved in the case of the choriambic 
by the frequent correspondence of the iambic in antistrophe, for 
which a reference to Anacreon’s trepupdpntos ’Aptéuov suffices: 

ch ch ia(=ch) ia 

ch(ia) ch ia(=ch) ia 

ia ia 
Ionics also show traces of an earlier separation of the theses, as in the 
case of iambi and trochees the outer arsis of every measure may be 
anceps, 
mepwaiov - Tat Tadauov, 

which in anapaests and dactyls would be as incomprehensible as it is 
unexampled in pre-Alexandrian times.! 

There can be no doubt, then, of the actual existence of the 
choriambic measure, nor yet of its descending-ascending movement, 
-~ ~--, by which it is markedly distinguished from the dactylic 
meter with its two successive descents, -~- +~. Opposition is 
directed only against the principle that glyconics and their con- 
geners should be treated differently from other Greek verses that have 
now a one-, and now a two-syllabled thesis. It is maintained that a 
purely syllable-counting art of verse never existed in Greece. 

One is glad to answer an honest questioner. We may even thank 
him for an opportunity of growing richer by imparting and learning 


' Vorarbeiten zur griechischen Versgeschichte, Leipzig, 1908, pp. 26, 36; but M#deos 
7d urdu’ éri rg dd¢ | Kpwéypaye KXelras, Theocr. Epigr. xx. Wilam. 
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through teaching. It is claimed that the antistrophic variations, 
which the assumption of choriambics explains so easily 


, \ b , 
movrouv Ouvos édnpevos 
=€Ovn Onpav ods 68’ eye, 


and which chiefly induced H. Weil to rehabilitate the choriambic 
interpretation, can be equally well explained by the transposition 
of dactyls, as follows: 


But in the first place such shiftings of the dactyl in strophe and anti- 
strophe are extremely rare in stress verses: 


Soph. Trach. 960, 969: xywpeiv rpo 56 uw Aéyovow 


=T yp, OavdvtTa viv 7 Kad’? .... 


0. C. 512, 523: duos 8 Epapa mvbdécba 


=Tovtwv 8’ avOaipetov ovder. 


Eur. Hipp. 739, 748: [ctadde-|covoerv és old ua wWatpos tdda- 
[ vac | 
[x¢ov-]rae Znvos pmerXaOpov twapa xoi- 
[ras]. 


Inasmuch as the number of the syllables in these cases remains the 
same, some metricians, in opposition to the opponents of syllable 
counting, have found a syllable-counting system here also. The 
source of this confusion is probably Hephaestion, with his Alcaic 
deca-, hendeca-, and dodecasyllabics, and his Sapphic “nines” and 
“elevens.”’ But the moderns have developed from it a new form of 
derivative metric. It was possible to arrange “eights,” sevens,” 
“sixes,” “fives,” and “fours” like the pipes of an organ, and so 
again “‘nines” and “tens” up to sixteen, and anything that it was 
possible thus to group by the number of the syllables, Aeolics, enop- 
lics, syllable-counting verses, and stress verses in wild confusion, 
it was supposed had been in that fashion deduced from one another. 
Enough of that. There are countless cases of antistrophic variation 
where the explanation of a transposition of a dactyl breaks down. 
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We are compelled to assume in addition the interchange of iambs 
and trochees, precisely as in the Artemon strophe, e.g., 


-S- — w v= -=— 


mpds <a’ >éBav Spopas cE euav 
=oé Tov Oavdvr’ obtror’ éua (Eur. Suppl. 1000, 1023). 
Rarer, but of convincing evidence, are correspondences between 
glyconics and pure iambics: 


*EreiOua, mapedpe Mar-pav Babudpever 
=émel tetpadpocw 0’-dpydtwv Svyois (Pind. Nem. vii. 1, 93), 
where there can be no question of a transposition of a dactyl. The 
same holds of Anacreon’s glyconic 
EavOn 8 Evpuivn pére, 
which there is no rational ground for separating from the Artemon 
strophe.! 

And there is yet one other passage which, if our reading is correct, 
outweighs a hundred others, because it admits of only one explana- 
tion: that, namely, of shifting of quantities between neighboring 
syllables and not that of a transposition of single feet, that is to say, 
by the assumption of a process in a fluid element, not of a manipula- 
tion of clods. An ithyphallic in the antistrophe corresponds to an 
acephalic pherecratean :— 


as po. vd’ rat xrAw- pov Seiwa tTapdaocet 
=poipa madi téde wor — Oadpoos audiBaiver. 
—Eur. Suppl. 599, 609 (@pdaos vulgo). 


After this we need not be surprised to meet ithyphallics in the closest 
combination with glyconics and pherecrateans: 

ov mip ovdé aidnpos 

ovdé yarKos eipyer 

en porav émi Setmvov.? 


1U. v. Wilamowitz Choriambic Dimeter 24. 


2 Eupolis, Kolakes (Usener Altgr. Versbau 94); cf. Arist. Thesm. 1020-21; Eur. 
El. 142-43. 
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The at first hesitating, later (in Plautus, e.g.) unlimited, intrusion of 
real dactyls into Aeolic-choriambic meters forms a separate chapter. 
That even in Euripides’ time no dactyl was heard in genuine Aeolics 
(glyconics and asclepiadeans) is proved by the testimony of the delicate 
ear of Aristophanes, who, in Frogs 1323-24, ridicules verses such as: 


mepiBarnr’, ® Téxvov, dr€vas, 
or 

opas Tov 1dba TOUTOV; Opa, 
for no other reason save that the accession of a real dactyl (- ~~, 
or reversed, -~-) carried with it the apparent -—- ~, and so the 
Aeolic became a kind of Alemanic, like eipyvas épatas émréBav, or 
Ibycean, like 7p wéev al te Kudana. 

Acephalic verses! could remain dimeters, which in the majority 
of cases appears obviously necessary, only if they are treated as 
decurtata, which would everywhere lead to otherwise unknown, nay 
monstrous, forms. Acephalism is in Greek a prerogative of the old 
syllable-counting verses, whether we assume that the accompanying 
instrument or the chorus-master before the performance or at the 
beginning of the member marked the octosyllabic movement, or 
that later, e.g. in Pindar, a preceding colon, closely connected by 
synapheia, by prolongation of the last note, helped to fill up and 
complete the time*—in any case, it is only and precisely on the 
assumption of a fixed number of syllables that at the beginning of 
the colon one or two notes might remain unexpressed in the text 
provided only the conclusion came out unambiguously. Listen to 
Choephoroe 319, . oxdT@ pados avtipoipov, ydpites 8 opuoiws, or 345° 

. eb yap ut’ ’Idiw mpos tivos Auxiwv, ratep. 


1 _ -—vee 
di oe 
-~ —vive 
ex va(v)ja 


awye=s ~we(-)= 


1 For examples see Aesch. Cant. 117; Soph. Cant. 83; Eur. Cant. 188-91; Aristoph. 
Cant. 96. 


2 Neue Jahrbb., 1910, I, 175 (where read ‘‘kontrahiert’’ for ‘‘konstruiert’’). 

3 Here a warning lest we at once take all cola of the form ei yap bm’ "IN for 
acephalic dimeters; compare Aesch. Cantica, 117; Soph. 83; Eur. 191-92; Aristoph. 
97, and Vorarbeiten 107 ff. 
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There is nothing of this kind in stress verses. There are no 
Archilochian, Alcmanic, Alcaic, Ibycean, four-stressed acephalic 
lines, even as there are no acephalic dactyls, anapaests, iambs, and 
trochaics, if we take acephalism in the narrower sense as the apparent 
loss of a beat at the beginning of a colon. Only in the ithyphallic 
and the lecythian clausula it appears that acephalism established 
itself comparatively early, probably under the influence of acephalic 
glyconics and pherecrateans:! 


—_ 
QR———  ~ - = 


~ ~~ 
aves vanwve 


Similarly the so frequent later acephalism of the Aeolized paroemiac, 


~ Katéyes - "Odvprov 
pappapdes - cap aiydav 


is proved legitimate by the Aeolic-choriambic acephalism in Pindar 
Pyth. vi. 4, 

~ xOovos és 

vadiov mpocorydpevol. 

The reader who finds acephalism in syllable-counting verse too 
paradoxical may perhaps be helped by an argument that practically 
issues in the principle of identity, A equals A. Quantitative ambigu- 
ity of syllables throughout is of the essence of syllable-counting 
meters. Only a duffer would think of making excessive use of the 
principle. Artistic tact, and, in fact, the language itself, set certain 
limits. If, now, a quantitative ambiguity extended over two to 
four neighboring syllables cannot be found anywhere else in Greek 
verse, and is not conceivable, the conclusion is inevitable: the con- 
siderable remainder of quantitative ambiguity of syllables in the 
octosyllabic Aeolic dimeter is a rudimentary survival of syllable- 
counting metric. 

So far logic. Now let us take the testimony of the ear. 


eeoooco wv ve 
peT@ats €éxy@lotwyv avéuwv (Soph.) 
TtTéxva yap Téxvas érépas 
=2éy’ avrAas todas évedpos (Soph.) 


1 Vorarbeiten VI, 113, 118; Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 1911, pp. 822 ff. 
Perhaps this disposes of the puzzled questions of Leo, Géttingen Gel. Anz., 1911, 101. 
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lava podoav 7dvOpoov 
=A@Tos Sé POdyyov xeradei (Eur.) 
toiyap oé mor’ ovpavidar (Eur.) 
Tov ioavepov te wodoiv (Eur.) 

2. w= 0000 
dvoxpit’ éuoiye Suatav@ (Soph.) 
xaipé wor, ®@ KaXXrXloTa, KaXr -(Aiora Kur.) 
Kddapos ovpelou Ilavds (Eur.) 

00 -~~= 00 
youvovpail oa’, éhkadn Boxe (Anacr.) 
Oavatw Oavatw tapos (Soph.) 
éy@ ool tapaBaddo wae (Eur.) 
H avy évOeos, ® kovpa (Eur.) 
Opéwy more KrAn dav év 
=ceraryeitro § av aoruv wip (Eur.) 


There is a further apparent contradiction to the principle of 
syllable-counting in the liberty early practiced in the Aeolic eight 
of replacing a thesis by two shorts, which has the effect of increas- 
ing the number of syllables. But this very license in the extent to 
which it is practiced presents insuperable difficulties to the enoplic 
interpretation of the verse, as Friedrich Blass has already pointed 
out.! The stress verse has always been very recalcitrant to the 
resolution of the theses. And especially to find a thesis of two shorts 
before or after an arsis of two shorts we should have to look far. 


s a , y 
Xraptav iva yévos épave 
a a I lal y” 
= a viv écopav éepave 
—Eur. Herc. 794 (=811, where dative 
codd., épbave Murray). 


And we have probably to go down as far as the Rhesus before we 
find an Alcaic ten with resolution of the thesis of the dactyl: 
fevyvute kepddeta toéa vevpais 
=pnmoT é €wé Tiva peur elrys 
—Rhes. 33=51 


1 Fleckeisens N. Jahrb. 133 (1886), 483. 
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If now, as has been made probable elsewhere,' dactyls are nothing 
but enoplics of regular dissyllabic arsis that have become descending, 
it is obvious that this very fact accounts for the unresolvability of 
the theses in dactylic sung verses, as in the spoken verses of the epos. 
And there is no greater conceivable absurdity than to attempt to 
derive from Aeolic syllable-counting the unresolvability of the theses 
in the heroic hexameter, which rightly considered is merely the 
irrationality of the theses maintained throughout.? Indeed, com- 
pared with enoplics, our syllable-counting Aeolics are the liveliest 
thesis-resolvers.® 
KaXa@ yepo’ aeocoueva (Corinna). 
avatonrilouev buhparorv eé- 
piBpcpuov, (Pind. P. vi. 3). 
Stvapcs a TO pev ovdév, o Se 
(four-stressed enoplic follows: N. vi. 3). 
movtiavy oMoOdrape N7- 
pnidev (P. xi. 3). 
dppa Oéducv ie pay (ibid. 9, 41, 52, 57). 
yA@ooa wéXLTOS awrTor 
= év Tepévei dirt yas (Paean vi. 59=120). 
® peyioté more Ovyarep (P. viii. 2, 9). 
mavoamos mores émi vooov (Soph. Ant. 1141). 
ene éts twapayayns, tv od (Soph. El. 855). 
érei cou. moNVAvTOS aed (Eur. Heracl. 777). 

Among enoplics the ithyphallic and lecythian clausulas, with 
arsis of one short syllable throughout, earliest and in largest measure 
admitted a thesis of two shorts: 

6ToOTOTOL Tomo. Sa (Aesch.). 

Kjjpes avamXaxnta (Soph.). 

tao Svoiv practdpov (Aesch.). 

tis tade vémeow ortvyet (Aesch.). 
ti tdde véov a&yxos; wéya (Aesch.). 
ér’ Ere hdviov vo Sépay (Eur.). 

1 Vorarbeiten 32 ff. 

2 An attempt recently repeated in a Géttingen doctoral dissertation (1910) in- 
spired neither by the Muses nor the Graces. 

3 I have not made any use, in the enumeration, of those glyconics which in con- 


sequence of resolutions throughout could be read also as iambics: dvaye rodvdaxpuv 
adovdy, Eur. El. 126. 
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But a lecythian, which, like the glyconics above cited from Pin- 
dar, should resolve the first and last thesis, is a thing unheard 
of even in the most audacious dithyrambic. Resolution of the 
last thesis in Aeolic ‘eights’ would be in any case wholly excluded 
if, as even adherents of syllable-counting sometimes seem to 
admit, choriambic and glyconic dimeters were descending verses 
with the customary omission of the final arsis, which, however, 
at the option of the poet could at any moment be reinstated, as in 
aicl & év otepavoow einv (Eur. Herc. 677). Against such wild 
fancies it is enough to quote a word of Wilamowitz: “Si una aut 
duae syllabae metrum excedunt, hoc demonstrat mensuram huic 
uersui non conuenire.”! In plain language, a syllable apparently 
attached to the glyconic proves a change of rhythm.? Accordingly 
in the passage of the Heracles just cited a descending enoplic of four 
stresses follows the four Aeolic dimeters. Or, to take a poet who 
cannot be suspected of want of style, in Pindar’s yaputes ’Opxopevod 
tarayovov Mivvav étricxotra (O. xiv. 4), we have not two Aeolic 
dimeters separated by an intervening syllable, but a glyconic is 
followed in immediate sequence by an acatalectic paroemiac: 


we we Se Oe , 
just as in the same poem, 


»7 / 5] > 4 ‘ 

aiégvaov oéBovts tmatpos ’Odvpmriowo timav 

> , / > Lal 4 
=éotepdvwce kvdivav aéOrXwv mrepoicr yaitay, 


a catalectic paroemiac follows a choriambiambikon. 

Of other combinations with choriambic-glyconic Aeolics no more 
need be said, for the only issue at present is whether choriambic- 
Aeolics exist at all. Yet finally we must not forget that the testimony 
of antiquity on this point is more harmonious than is often the case. 
With different reasons, and therefore from different sources, we find 
in Heliodorus and Hephaestion and Aristides Quintilianus an explana- 
tion of glyconics and their associates that altogether ignores dactyls. 
Hephaestion® in agreement with Heliodorus‘ explains the glyconic 
and the lesser and greater asclepiadean as antispastic dimeter, 


1 Comm. metr., G6ttingae (1895), I, 11. 

2 For “superfluous” syllables in Ionized enoplics, see below pp. 155 ff. 

3 Enchiridion, ed. Consbruch, 32 ff. 

4 Colometriae Aristophaneae quae supersunt, ed. Thiemann, Halis 1869, passim. 
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trimeter, and tetrameter, and Aristides Quintilianus! also operates 
with a quadrisyllabic measure which he calls Saxyetos, namely -~ ~- 
Baxyeios amd tpoxyaiov, ~- -~ Baxyeios ard iduBov, but concerns 
himself solely with the dimeter, the zods cvvOetos Kata trepiodov 
dwdexaonpos, as he calls it, of which he enumerates twelve iambo- 
trochaic variations, in which he is thinking of the most common 
forms of the Aeolic “eight.” Hephaestion, on the other hand, 
with the aid of roAvoynpatiouds (pp. 56 ff.), it would seem, arrives 
at a doctrine of Aeolic syllable-counting, which if somewhat con- 
fused is not to be despised, and even reaches a sort of understanding 
of the pyrrhic beginning. Hephaestion is to be pardoned for 
conceiving the possibility of the indefinite multiplication of that 
strange product of syllable-counting that we find notably in the 
approach or prelude, that is to say, in the first metron of the 
verse, and which a wag dubbed by the name of avriomactos or dis- 
located foot: how could the Alexandrian grammarian attain to an 
historical insight into the evolution of Aeolic verses from the plain 
“eight” to the asclepiadeans? But H. Weil should not have fol- 
lowed him; for though in rude antiquity an accidental sequence of 
antispasts with or without ambiguity of the external syllables, 
~--vz, would be perfectly conceivable, in the artistic verse of the 
Greeks known to us this chaotic polyschematism rarely appears 
to extend beyond two, and never beyond four syllables. And while 
in the choriambus, including that of the glyconic, the collision of 
arses only makes the colon more flexible and flowing, in Aeolics 
on the contrary, the clash of theses yields a felt dissonance. Juxta- 
posed shorts finally even in Aeolic members, and that certainly not 
merely under the influence of the epic recited verse, have so affected 
one another as to legitimate hiatus, that is, abbreviation of the final 
vowel, with which a division into antispasts, 
00 =~ | va ae | ve me | ee 
(instead of 
et ae eee 

is incompatible. This also disposes of a slight objection to the 
choriambus in Aeolic verse. To the cases collected by Edward 


ae De musica, ed. Jahn, 25 ff.; ef. F. Blass, N. Jahrbb. 133 (1886), 461; H. Weil, 
Etudes rythm. 154, 163 ff. 


2 Hephaestion 22. 18; 31. 17; 57. 9, 10; 128. 23; 129. 5. 
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Clapp,! the author of this objection, of hiatus outside of dactylic cola, 
we may further add from Pindar in tribrachs: 


~u~ 


-—<—w~ 


avdacopwar évopxiov O. ii. 101 (92) 


- we 


~~ 
~un~ eevee = wo 


mokAd pot UT’ ayKkavos akéa Bérn ibid. 91 (83) 


-w~ 


ta 8€ Kal avdpdow éurpéra P. viii. 28 
nay, even in a syllable that follows the tribrach: 
éreto of, ovdé wy N. iii. 39, 
and in the pyrrhic-Aeolic beginning: 
kal ayavopos imov O. ix. 23, 
kal Otay xara ép-(Eas) O. x. 91 
Kamou €& oricw ypdvos éutredos Paean ii. 27 
(ie. the Sapphic yAvevrixpov audyavoy oprerdv). 


Thus, I think, if we conceive Aeolics as in principle syllable- 
counting verses and treat the choriambus as a Baxxeios ard tpoxaiou, 
all the facts fall into a close system which our own rhythmical feeling, 
taken by itself, is not sufficient to break or loosen. 


2. ENOPLICS 


In spite of the general reaction against Westphal’s muddle of 
logaoedics, there is no cessation of attempts to derive from one 
another the Aeolic ‘‘eight”’ and the four-stressed, meters introduced 
into literature by the Parian Archilochus. We may doubtless count 
both as dimeters, without of course meaning thereby that they were 
formed out of two single meters. Contacts and confusions doubtless 
took place early, as for example when in the old ithyphallic clausula, 
xaip’, dva— “ArrodXov, sometimes the latent initial arsis is expressed, 
KaTdpyopuev Tov Duvov, sometimes (in the lecythion) the final arsis, 
xaip’, ava “Hpdxrees, and sometimes both, tis tnde; oAXol KayaGoi, 


1‘‘A Quantitative Difficulty in the New Metric,” Cl. Review, 1904, 340. 
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in which perhaps the influence of the Aeolic “eight”’ may have had 
apart. Or again when the so-called Aeolic dactyls and, in rare cases, 
heroic hexameters exhibit in their first feet the “basis” or approach 
indubitable traces of Aeolic syllable-counting, 


> Ul \ b] ‘\ /, 

npadpav pev éym oebev, K.T.Xr. 
yAuKUTLKpOV audyavoy, K.T.r. 
> ‘ 8 a 1 

€mWel On VHAS TE K.T.X. 


Take again the shiftings of the thesis, a thing necessarily foreign to 
the nature of the stress verse: 


TAPATAHKTM YEepl TUYKATAKTAS 

KeXatvois Eifeow Bota kai 
Borijpas immovmmas (Soph. Aj. 230 ff.) 

which we also in Aleman find even in antistrophic correspondence: 
Tav wrometpidiwy dveipwrv 

=dotpov aeipomevat wayovTar 
=A’ ‘Aynorydpa me TH pei 
=elpnvas épatas éméBav, 


—these variations are most easily explained by antispastic influence 
at the beginning and choriambic at the close of the cola. Finally an 
ascending proverb verse, which had lost its introductory syllable, 
may have more easily preserved its ascending movement if it made 
choriambics of, that is, Aeolized, the first two single feet: 
ov? dpepiov cé y av- Opw- 
mov: 6 8 xv péun- vev. 

This then prepared the way for the entrance of the seven-syllabled 
pherecratean into the Aeolic system of the choriambic “eight.” 
For there can be no doubt that the bacchic catalexis (-~-.~=) in 
a syllable-counting measure can be understood only as a loan from 
the proverb verse which was catalectic from the beginning. 

But we cannot look for success in the attempt to make one of the 
two measures the original measure and derive the other from it by 
restriction (monosyllabization) or license (polysyllabization) of the 
arses. This, we have already seen, in our study of Aeolics with 

1 Vorarbeiten 27 ff., 41 ff. 
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their specific peculiarities in the matter of antistrophic variation, 
acephalism, syllaba anceps, and resolution of the theses. 
The most essential thing now is to determine also the specific 
characteristics of the stress verse, or enoplic. 
1. ’Epacpovidn Xapira- ¢€ 
xphua tor yedot- ov (Archil.) 
2. inie DoiBe, cot- dé 
TavT apeot’- et- n (Soph.) 
3. Sec- val 8 aw’ Errov- rar 
Kijjpes avarAadkn- tor (Soph.) 
4. & peydra datis, wo, ~ 
Batep aicyuvas éuas (Soph.) 
The first of these short verses (1a) has a dissyllabic arsis in the second 
and third places; the fourth arsis is unexpressed. The third (2a) is 
distinguished from it by the limitation of the dissyllabic arsis to the 
second place. The fifth (3a) is ambiguous. Among Ionics it would 
be a dimeter with the first (others would say the second) metron con- 
tracted to a spondee; among Aeolics, an acephalic pherecratean; 
among enoplics, we shall meet the same combination of syllables as a 
verse of three stresses in the so-called wasamopos. In our passage 
(O.R. 471) after two anapaestic and before an ithyphallic dimeter, 
that is to say, between pure, though differently stylized enoplics of 
four stresses, no one will think of reading it otherwise than in four- 
stressed enoplic movement, that is, like ’Epacpovidn Xapinae, only 
without arsis accompanying the first two theses. Finally, the seventh 
(4a) is identical with the second half of the elegiac pentameter, quite 
frequent among iambic and enoplic dimeters,! a standing component 
of Chalcidic (dactylo-epitrite) periods and in its true nature only a 
proverb verse, like "Epacyovidn Xapidae, though in this form 
distinguished from it by latency of the initial arsis and contraction 
of the two final theses. 
In all these cases even where only three, or, (as in 3a) two stresses 
are in sight, it will be natural to German ears to recognize four: 


1JIt is very instructive to find among pure four-stressed Aeolics, such as mpdvés 
te kal xapddpac (rpwovés te vulgo), Aleman fr. 60, such forms as mop@upéooww 
ands (-éas Cod., -eots U. v. Wilamowitz, Comm. Gramm. I [1879], 4), and gidda ravu- 
mrepvywv, which are in the main rightly judged by Usener, Altgriechischer Versbau 103. 
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Uns ist in alten mae- ren 
wunders vil geseit ~, 
or: 
O Wan- dern, o Wan- dern, 
du freie Burschenlust ~. 


But this might of course be an illusion of the ear were it not for 
the fact that the four theses can be proved throughout by considera- 
tions of periodology and the history of verse. 

Now let us turn to the clauses of the four long verses. Two 
of them (16 and 3b) are ordinary ithyphallics; one (2b) the 
brachycatalectic form of the same, that is, the last two arses are 
latent; one (4b) the same in the acatalectic form, known under 
the name lecythion, the penultimate thesis being heavy, a rare 
thing in this clausula, 


patep ai- oxUVAaS eas. 


It serves to introduce the two following sturdy Chalcidic periods 
(Ajax 76 ff., 79 ff.). 

The last half-verse is the only one of the eight not catalectic. If 
we note further that catalexis is normal not only in proverb verses 
and ithyphallics, but in the equally ancient triple-stressed refrains: 

inie Ilacav, 
® tov “Adar, 
evdnuia ’oTo, 


with which we may now without hesitation associate the edpnpeite 
of the Mysteries and the a&e taidpe of the women of Elis, then two 
things become clear: first, the oldest stress verses were catalectic; 
secondly, whether the initial arsis was expressed or not,! the oldest 
stress verses had ascending movement. 

This raises a presumption that tetrameters like 


Znvos pay: eravupia & 
émexpaiveto pdpoimos aiwy (Aesch. Suppl. parod.) 
are composed of an Alemanic dimeter and a paroemiac, instead of 


descending dactyls with brachycatalectic ending, and that we should 
1So already Usener, Altgriechischer Versbau 64. 
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read half pentameters or decurtata rather in ascending than in 
descending movement, that is: 


O . om 
wwe wee = 


vov 8’ émixe- Kropeva. 


More serious is the question whether in Greek sung-verses catalexis 
was ever associated with rhythmic loss. Usener, 1887, and before 
him, F. D. Allen (Kuhns Zeitschr. 1879) conceived that the heroic 
hexameter developed from a long verse which, like the just-quoted 
enoplic tetrameters, had two series of four stresses, as follows: 


"Avdpa po évverre, Mod- oa, 
modvTpotrov, ds wdda ToA- dd. 


The fourth stress is supposed to have gradually “decayed” or 
“weathered,” and the verse of eight theses thus to have finally become 
a verse of six theses.! Similarly a reader of today, strange to every 
form of song and to the very elements of the science of German 
verse, would hear only three stresses in Uhland’s 


Ihr habt gehért die Kunde 
Vom Fraulein, welches tief .... , 


although they are descended in a direct line from Nibelungen-verses 
of four stresses. Indeed, as has been shown,? in the elegiac epigram 
the Athenians of Euripides’ time had already lost all memory of the 
fourth stress of the half-pentameter. In the same way it would be 
conceivable that in the employment of four-stressed cola in the 
recited verse of the rhapsodes a grave final stress had died out—it 
would be conceivable, I say, were it not that this very hexameter in 
lyric verses, instead of the expected eight stresses, everywhere 
counts six, in closest combination with trimeters of every kind. 

1Jt is idle to discuss a theory which makes a metron of the dactyl, or, as 
recently Fr. Leo (der saturn. Vers 64, 75), even of the anapaest. On that principle 
the Alcaic ‘‘ten”’ vat gdo- phueda- civ wedalve would be a trimeter; a four-stressed 
dactylic, garvduevov Kkaxdy olxad’ dyeoOar, would, I suppose, be a trochaic tetrameter; 
and a dactylic of six theses, like xvpids eluc Opoetvy xrX, would actually balance two 
iambic trimeters. In the case of the dactyl the theory at least rests on a Greek 
expression of the time of Herodotus, which to be sure had a totally different meaning. 


But as applied to anapaests, which since men have walked or marched have certainly 
been dipodic, its consequences are abysmal. 


2 Vorarbeiten 77 
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No, in the three hundred years of extant Greek lyric, which 
however represent a thousand years of the art of Greek verse—in 
the three hundred years from Archilochus’ xapdinv édrvaGes to 
Timotheus’ oréywats Bpvytov &duav, no Greek colon has ever lost 
a single thesis. This may today be regarded as established, except- 
ing for those who feel no repugnance to making the noble Sappho 
trip and hum in Sedpo- Sndre,- Mowat, after the model of the Hora- 
tian trochaic tripody weris et Fauoni.1_ Many readers may have 
queried some of the short cola collected under the head of three- 
stressed cries. That the combination ‘nie Tlardy can also be used 
as an acephalic pherecratean is known to everyone who remembers, 
e.g., ‘Tuy, ‘Tuévar’ & in the exodos of the Peace. That the Adonis 
ery? is literally identical with the two-stressed dactylic clausula can- 
not be denied. Lastly the pentasyllabic iambic may occasionally 
in the form of an acephalic ithyphallic be called a dimeter.2 Which 
of these abstractly possible interpretations is the right one must 
always be determined as in grammar by the context. But what 
of dactyls with a prefixed syllable—descending rhythms with ana- 
crusis, as they are innocently named and believed to be? There is 
just one place where eztra metrum such a syllable has been found 
before a series of five four-stressed dactylics, namely, at the beginning 
of the conclusion of the great commos of the Philoctetes (1203): 


arr’ 
® Eévar, &v yé wou edyos opéEate ... . 


Must this interjectional aX’, a sigh, with which Philoctetes, mortally 
wounded in heart rather than in body, introduces his pitiful peti- 
tion—shall this establish a rule for the admissibility of two-stressed 
measurement in iénie Ilardvy and every so-called Reizianum? A 
second case, again in a monostrophe (0.C. 1254) is of like character: 
an iambic-pherecratean movement is followed at the center of the 
lament by an enoplic prelude intended to express terror: 


> / + a 
a- Tat Krovéovow ael Evvodoat, 


1 Fr. Leo, Géit. Gel. Anz. 1911, 101. 
2 For its three stresses see Ilbergs Neue Jahrbb. 1910, 179 ff. 
3 Berl. Phil. Woch. 1911, 822. 
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and that by two tetrameters developing the thought. Is this to 
justify the same monstrosity in any and every Alcaic “ten”? The 
five-stressed verses of Sophocles (O.R. 171-72) 


ec an€, LA * »” 
@ Tis aréEetar. ovTE yap Exyova 

lal \ ” »” , 
KruTas xOovos avkerar, ovTE TéKOLoLY 


will call for no objections from anyone who with open mind has 
surveyed the modulations that run through all Greek lyric,' all of 
them variations of the old Lesbian five-stressed line yAu«vmrixpov 
apayavoyv oprerov. Equally unobjectionable are the choriambic 
trimeters that from afar look like Aleaic “tens” with prefixed 
syllable: 

Bpvovor di- rokevias- ayuiai. 

Aadpurre 8 ird- papuapvyais- 0 ypuads. 

—Bacchyl. iii. str. 2, 3. 


Since now, apart from the two exceptions in the Philoctetes and the 
Oedipus Coloneus,? there exist no debatable cases of a syllable pre- 
fixed to descending cola, and since moreover of the hundreds of 
enoplic cola of the form yaip’, & ‘Exdepye, or iambic of the form 
aiya, xa@cfe, there is not one where only two stresses would be 
conceivable, we are on firm ground. Anacrusis in the sense of an 
immovable prefix forming no part of the rhythm is a name for some- 
thing that does not exist as a general prerogative of descending 
Greek verse-members. The readiness of modern readers to accept 
a movable after-syllable outside of the rhythm in ascending verse 
is due to our habituation to the licenses at the close of the 
five-foot iambic,’ for which Greek offers no analogy. Such lines as 

Heraus in eure Schatten, rege Wipfel, 

. . . . Als ob ich sie zum ersten Mal betrate 
would in Greek inevitably be six-stressed trimeters, and the last 
syllable through latency of the preceding arsis would become a 
complete thesis, as in yalpowwa vipda, yaipérwo 8 6 yap-Bpos. 
And until there is proof of the identity of Ave tis 7) oTevaypov 7 


1 Aesch. Cantica 116; Soph. 81; Eur. 187; Aristoph. 95. 
2 For the sake of completeness let me cite also Aesch. Prom. 135 (Cantica 38). 


3 Friedr. Zarncke, ‘‘ Uber den fiinffiissigen Iambus,’’ Leipziger Universitdtsschrift 
1865, 4ff.; A. Tobler, Vom franzésischen Versbau 8 ff. (5th ed.). 
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and the Alcaic “nine” 7d & évOev, dupes 8 dv Td péocor, we shall 
have to count this ‘‘nine” among the already mentioned variations 
of the “eleven.”” The hypercatalexis of the Alexandrian gramma- 
rians then is a useless and meaningless term. 

There remain only in Chalcidic periods, i.e., Ionized or at any 
rate metrized enoplics, of the forms 


or ose ewe 
= 


to the recognition of which there will now be probably no opposi- 
tion, such hitherto unexplained formations as 


IIlv@avos ai- 

meas ouoxrdpas émrdmras (Pind. Nem. ix. str. 5). 
@nBaior tevyovt’. ef Sé Tis 

évdov véwer mrovTo Kpudaiov (Isthm. i. ep. 4). 


The critic who sees no problem whatever here may observe with 
malicious delight the repeated attempts to master the difficulties. 
We are concerned only with sincere fellow-combatants and submit 
the course of our thought to their serious considerations. If iambic 
measures with an after-syllable are found only in Ionized enoplics, 
the irregularity must be connected with the Ionization of the enoplics. 
The conclusion is inevitable. Accordingly it will now not be diffi- 
cult to see! glimmering beneath the unexampled thirteen-syllabled 
trimeter IIv@a@vos «7X. an old paroemiac with iambic basis, as 


) Kadpov 4 


Lraptav iepov yévos avdpar, 


and to perceive the same simple paroemiac also under the second 
of the above cited dimeters,? which is made still more interesting 
by its agreement with a dimeter with choriambic beginning: 


1That is, beneath the flaunting quasi-iambic éuoxAdpos éréwrais perhaps a 
simple d:dduoow érdmrracs, 


2T.e., under the flaunting quasi-iambic @vdov véwec mdofrov xpudaioy perhaps a 
simple évdov puéyav bABov Expuwer. 
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) Kacropeiw 7 "Io- 
, > , Lv 
Adovu évappokar viv tuvw 


Now as is proved by the certain equation: 


Hid Das Mss 


the Ionic rhythm, the most pliant creation of Greek rhythmical 
fancy, is compelled by means of a momentary acceleration of the 
tempo? to contract the individual time-divisions, both long and short 
to less than the normal duration maintained before and after.* 
In no other way can we explain consistently with strict preservation 
of the triple rhythm the presence of trochaics among light Ionics 
after pure forms or choriambic,‘ after Ionic formation in the so- 
called anaklomenos or in galliambics,> after palimbacchics with or 
without tribrachs.6 When the Ionic however had reached this point 
it required only one step further in order in the mere exuberance of 
its elasticity, in the anaklomenos, e.g., to accelerate the three sylla- 
bles following a prolongation of the first long: 


PEPPY ee 
pep’ tdwp, dép’ olvov, ® trai 
Whether the anaklomenos is or is not already, as may well be the 
case, an Ionized enoplic (8vvayar xpéxnv tov iordv) the extended 
muUKVYwos is just as conceivable in the pure Ionic: 


Ni| Hild 


iKeTEV- W OE, ‘yEepala. 


Add then in trochaic formation 


Ni) ABI 


Tepivai- ovrat Tadavov, 


1 Hephaest. 37, 10 ff. C; Hermes 38. 209, 221, 224; Vorarbeiten 102-4. 
2 un otovtes Thy abrhy adywy%hv according to Aristoxenos. 


8 remuxvwpévy pvduorola according to Aristoxenus, who, it is true, may here be 
thinking of the still more refined arts of his contemporaries. 


4 Vorarbeiten 102-4. 
5 Heph. 38, 18; Hermes 38, (1903), 225. 
6 In our musical notation: mh } J, trochaic m dy. 
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and everything was ready for the subjugation of the paroemiac by 
the Ionic. No difficulty surely was presented by the octosyllabic 
of the form inie DoiBe, cot dé, which with its elegant transition 
from heavy to light Ionics may have taken the lead: 


—~ 
Simow | owed, 


The nine-syllabled verse now ran: 


YIN| HAN 
Zraptav ie- pov yévos avdpar, 


the iambic’ hyper-dimeter : 


Pe rrkerirree 
évoov véuer TAOVTOV Kpudaior, 


the same with choriambic beginning: 
(i) Kaoropei@ 7) ’Lo-) 


JJ) ARR 


x ’ ? $4 ” o 
aov cvap- Mogcal ViV UMVG 


the iambic hyper-trimeter finally: 


8 8 8 
DID sR! 
IlvOavos aimewas ouoxrapos éromras. 


In all these cases we have simply that primitive paroemiac with 
syllabic prefix and two dissyllabic arses, ’ Epacpovidn Xapinae, trans- 
posed with strict preservation of the number of syllables into a solemn 
Ionic dance-rhythm: 


Those who are not from the start affected by this as a bull by a 
red rag will, to begin with, recognize that we are dealing with diffi- 
culties that cannot be solved by ignoring them, and may finally 
join us in the consolatory hope of living to see the day when the 
speciosa uocabula, hypercatalexis and anacrusis, will have served 
their time. 

For the rest, one who believed in syllable-counting in the paro- 
emiac—and why not here as well as in the different Alcaics ?— 
would reach the same goal more easily by the assumption that the 
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nine-syllabled paroemiac had fallen back upon the principle of syllable- 
counting in the fourth and sixth syllables. This, however, would 
more nearly resemble an Aeolization than an Ionization of the enoplic, 
an explanation which admits of discussion.! And perhaps this too 
would rid us of anacrusis and hypercatalexis. 

This much is certain: the Greeks knew ascending and descend- 
ing enoplics, also descending-ascending, -~~-~--=, and appar- 
ently ascending-descending ~--~--~~-, both under Aeolic 
influence. But in sung-verses they knew nothing of either ascending 
enoplics with an after-syllable or descending with a syllabic prefix. 
By pure enoplic measurement a dimeter avakiddp- piyyes duvor 
would be a monstrosity: it is an Aeolic “eight” with antispastic 
instead of choriambic structure in the center. If now from this 
digression on the primitive, yet it would seem perpetually recurrent 
subterfuge ‘‘xal ovAAa By,” we return to our characterization of the 
two great kinds of verse, it will after all that has been said not be 
found an easy task to bring Aeolics and enoplics, syllable-counting 
and stress verses, under one head, however designated. 


3. PERIODS 


In the ambiguity of the cola we have several times referred to 
light to be expected from the context; in certain acephala a dimeter 
sometimes appears necessary (p. 142) and then again only three- 
fourths of a dimeter (ibid. n. 3); the heroic hexameter everywhere in 
Greek lyric was to count six, and not eight stresses (p. 152); the 
Aleaic “tens” with apparent anacrusis (Bacchyl. iii. str. 2, 3) 
turned out to be unimpeachable choriambic trimeters; in a hundred 
cola of the form yaip’, & ‘Exdepye or o/ya, eae not one could be 
found in which scansion with two theses was admissible; and we 
kept finding decurtata, that is, members with three visible but four 
audible stresses. How can we know all that? and how is the con- 
nection to throw any light upon it? what in general is the meaning 
of “connection” in metrical structures? Some metricians? see con- 
nection only in the return of the identical. They are moved to 
laughter when in the explanation of structure of Greek verses they 


1 Vorarbeiten 90-91. 
2 So Fr. Blass; on this see Vorarbeiten 150-52. 
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hear of a variation. ‘‘Responsion of what does not correspond,” 
they say, and the gallery applauds. Now repetition of the identical 
is everywhere rare in Greek lyric, within the cola as within the period. 
As is true of all music, the life of the rhythm of Greek sung verses 
resides in the variation, in the diversities of every kind.!. Whoever 
disregards this will in the majority of Greek strophes apprehend 
only the parts, nay, not even the parts. 

Hence the present situation with regard to the understanding 
of metrical art. An unhappy chance, or it may be the iron law of 
human limitations, has willed that in some really eminent philolo- 
gians the organs needed for the estimate of great rhythmic structures 
are atrophied. For many years now they have concerned them- 
selves with the metric of the cantica rather from necessity than 
from passionate devotion and with the courage of making mistakes. 
The great majority are accordingly quite helpless. They are best. 
content if they see that the rhythmical periods coincide with the 
grammatical. They attach themselves to that which is most familiar 
from the schoolroom and is obviously also in the intention of the 
poet the predominant thing, namely, the meaning of the words, and 
let the rest pass as an accompaniment. In particular, when older 
poets, like Pindar, often intentionally avoid coincidence of grammati- 
cal and rhythmical pauses, that is to say, when the enveloping 
rhythmic garment rather veils the members of the thought than 
moulds itself to them like a mesh, these scholars feel uncomfortable. 
That strophes repeat a fixed group of verses with the same melody 
they accept as the familiar fact, but they never ask whether there 
may not be possible or demonstrable relations also between rhythmi- 
cally different strophic parts or members. What a lack of under- 
standing, nay I will venture to say, of reflection, when Friedrich Leo? 
exclaims, ‘‘Was soll denn das Ineinander zweier Responsionsarten 
bedeuten?”” What is meant are the freely varying echoes within 
smaller and greater periods, and the antistrophic congruity of the 
repetition of such structures. 

It was a revelation when, more than twenty-five years ago 
Fr. Blass had the idea of explaining as dimeters the three-stressed 


1 Vorarbeiten 152. 
2 Gott. Gel. Anz. 1911, 104 Anm. 2. 
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dactylic cola of the dactylo-epitrite, following therein certain Greek 
metricians who have long been objects of contempt. And how 
timid, even up to the present day, have scholars been in adopting 
this extraordinarily fruitful idea, although in the interim super- 
abundant confirmation had presented itself from Bacchylides and 
the drama. It looks like three dactyls; let us call it dactyls of three 
theses, or better yet, dactylic trimeters. This metric, which at 
bottom remained only a metric for the eye, in reality triumphed 
only in the huge mass of repeated spoken verses of the epic and of 
the dramatic dialogue. But the spoken verse is unambiguous and is 
essentially finished at the moment where we meet it first in literature. 
The sung verses on the contrary, apart from a handful of the strophes 
of popular song,’ are in perpetual flux: what seemed like becomes 
unlike, and vice versa. Nothing will help here but to lose our- 
selves in loving study of this to us so alien world of verses born in 
song and dance. We shall never find either meaning or connection 
even in the simplest rhythms and sentences without a correspond- 
ing secret vibration of the auditory nerves and those of the motor 
organs. 

But now, in fine, what is connection and context in Greek rhythm ? 
When has a period a beginning and end in itself, in Aristotle’s 
phrase? when has it hand and foot? when does it round itself to 
a whole? 

The penetrating interpretation of some strophes and passages 
not repeated in strophes will more advance us than any theoretic 
explanations. In the first rough working up of the material—my 
analyses of the Cantica have never been offered as anything more— 
there was no space for a loving exposition of the rhythmic course of 
thought. Some samples were presented some years ago, but they 
have effected little more than the fixation of the concepts mepéodos 
and avaBory. The metrical guild that has its headquarters at 
Gottingen has no use for anything of the kind.2. However avépav 
Sixalwy xpevos cwTip apioTos. 

Everybody knows the strophe ® «Xeva LYarawiés which I tran- 
scribe here: 


1 Ilbergs Neue Jahrbb. XXV (1910), 169 ff.; Aristoph. Cantica 92. 
2 Gott. Gel. Anz. 1911, 104. 
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® krewa Larapis, od pév 
jou vaies aXimXaKTos evdaimwr, 
macw TrepipavTos ae. 


600. éym 8 6 TAduwv tradaos ag’ od ypdvos 
"Idala piuvov repovids trofa py- 
o é 
> id ~ 
Awy, avnpiOwos aiév, evvapar, 


605. Xpeve Tpuxouevos, Kakav édTid’ Exov 
éme me ToT avicew Tov atro- 
tpotrov aidnrov “Acdav. 


The text is in general that received: 601, AemeoriAl for 
AemwoviAl with Erfurdt; 603, edvv@puar for edvdua with Bergk, and 
in the antistrophe, 616, yepoty weyiotas for yepolv péyior’ with 
Triclinius. 

However let us also take into consideration the second pair of 
strophes: 

7) Tov Tada pév évtpopos dpépa, 
625 evea 5é yypa watnp viv Stav vocodv- 
Ta ppevoudpws axovon, 


aidivov aiduvov 
ovd’ olktpas ydov dpuBos andois 
630 noe. Svopmopos, add’ 


> / \ LANE 
dfutdvous péev @das 


Opnvncer, yeporAnkta & 
év oTépvoice TecovvTat 


Sobre. kal todas apvywal ta) xaitas. 


In the antistrophe, 635, 0 vor@v, Lobeck’s elegant emendation 
for 7) vor@y, but otherwise no material departure from the tradition. 

First be it observed that our aim here is not so much investiga- 
tion and the attainment of the most plausible possible result as 
instruction; I wish to show the method by which the analyses and 
the number of periods of the cantica were reached, and by which 
they should be read. How few are they who can read between the 
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lines or at least, as must be attempted here before passing judgment, 
between the numbers. 

The first strophe offers, to begin with, two closely connected 
glyconics dying away in an iambikon contracted to a spondee, 
(ev-)8aip~wv=(0-)wou wor, which here before a concluding paroe- 
miac of the form inie Poi-Be, coi dé, at the same time serves as a 
very effective introduction to the clausula. There follow again three 
dimeters, this time pure glyconics, but each with an additional 
measure, the two first with a full-syllabled prelude or basis, the 
last, on the other hand, with those prolonged notes (€v-) v@wat= 
(ev-)pn tat, which at the close of a double trimeter and before the 
beginning of the last sentence again mark the closing emphasis and 
at the same time tension of feeling, in this instance surely more 
especially tension. For it would be impossible for the strophe to 
end with this after-echo of the first sentence, augmented by the 
two prefixes or preludes. In the whole of Greek lyric there are no 
structures composed solely of sentences of unequal compass. There 
is to be sure the form a a+b, that is to say, unequal sentences in 
which the excess of the one is distinctly detached as a third sentence 
(whether before, after, or in the middle makes no difference) but there 
is no lyric constructed on the formula a b or even ab c d, kata 
Tepiopia ors avicovs, as the “eye metric” believed, still believes, 
and teaches, without being able to offer the slightest proof. We 
must then in the present state of our knowledge expect a further 
sentence of seven or nine measures to round out the strophe. The 
continuation now presents according to our colometry a glyconic 
with a choriambic metron added, and then with agitated resolutions, 
a lecythion closely united to an ithyphallic, with syllabic prefix 
and also containing resolutions; that is, even as in the first sentence, 
three dimeters with an interpolated measure, which in this case 
however is one dimeter farther back, and in its full complement of 
syllables seems more animated. We have thus three sentences of 
seven, nine, and again seven measures, and may conjecture that the 
course of the melody illustrated this correspondence of two sentences 
of equal compass which we without difficulty read in the metrical 
structure. We may indeed everywhere infer identity of melody 
from antistrophic correspondence. Whether and how far this 
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structure was also reflected in the evolutions of the chorus and espe- 
cially in the lyric dance of Pindar or the tragic stasima is a question 
that will probably always remain obscure. But since even otpodn, 
avtiotpopos and ém@dds (uecwdds, mpowdes) are not orchestric 
terms and since all the inferences drawn from them with regard to 
the dance movements of the chorus are quite fantastic,! we are still 
less justified in assuming a dance-mimicry attaching itself closely 
to the counterparts of these terms within the strophe, the so-called 
“Stollen,” “‘Gegenstollen,” and ‘ Abgesang.’”’ Dancing is assuredly 
the real father of all music and all art of verse, but a very little 
knowledge of the history of language suffices to make it plain that 
even rhythms that originated in the dance, once released from the 
dance, may continue an independent existence, contenting themselves 
with dancing tones instead of the corporeal dance. We shall accord- 
ingly meet the same rhythmic laws in monodies, duets, and trios, 
where there can be no question of dancing. To be sure, as I have 
already hinted, it is an almost indispensable precondition of metrical 
investigation, at least where cantica are concerned, that the investi- 
gator in his youth should have known how to keep time while 
nimbly tripping the light fantastic toe. 

But to return to the strophe of the Ajaz. Our colometry of 
the last sentence is not the usual one. The customary division is: 


605 xXpdv@ Tpuydpevos, 

\ > Need 
kaxav érXTrid’ éxwv 
ére pé mor’ avicev 

‘\ > , »>/ 
Tov amotpotrov aidn- 
ov “Acdav. 


That would be two three-quarter glyconics, or half-asclepiadeans, 
if the term is preferred, a dochmiac, a hypo-dochmiac, an iambic 
of bacchic form, in all likewise seven metra, but the variations. of 
the first sentence of the Stollen in the Gegenstollen more marked 
than before. The three dimeters with interpolated metron would 
become four sesquimetra or two trimetra with bacchic clausula— 
to the measurement of the dochmiac we will return in speaking of 
another strophe. This interpretation may appeal to many; a little 


1 Otto Crusius, Commentationes Ribbeckianae 9 ff. 
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storm of dochmiacs to characterize the terror of death (607) and the 
indignation at ingratitude. To many also the divisions will seem 
decisive, to which is added in the antistrophe the rhyme: 


agika wap’ apirous 
»” > » , 
€MTED ETETE MENE OLS 


"Atpeidais, 


though to be sure in the corresponding place of the strophe there is 
no division. Decisive for me is, first, the fact that the continuation 
of xpevw tpuxduevos does not begin with a long syllable which would 
more distinctly detach the sesquimetron, whereas now «axav almost 
automatically completes the glyconic, and, secondly, the insinuating 
echo of the paroemiac (599) and the ithyphallic (608), the content 
and sound of which are especially felt in the strophe: 


magi wepigavros ael 
and (tov aro-)tpotrov aidnrov “Acdav. 


This impression is strengthened by the fact that the first sentence 
of the second strophe repeats the two first trimeters of the middle 
sentence of the first, and rounds them off precisely with our ithyphal- 
lic beginning with four shorts: 


(vocodv-)tTa Ppevopwdpws akovon. 


Yet whichever of the interpretations of the final sentence is preferred 
the structure of the whole remains essentially the same. 

The remainder of the second strophe, apart from the purely 
Aeolic,! aiAuvov aidvov, admits of Aeolic and Ionic interpretation 
up to the close of 630-1, (joe dSve-wopos, aA 4-) Evtdvous pév 
@das, a member that has given me the greatest trouble for more than 
a generation. Among Ionics it would seem to be either a dimeter 
with peculiar medial contraction or a hypercatalectic metron with 
un-Ionic catalexis. I believe now that I have completely banished 
it from Ionies by making it sometimes acephalous, or reducing it in 
connection with what precedes to a complete choriambo-baccheion 
or a paroemiakon still retaining a prefix. Thus I would recommend 


1 For a conjecture as to the derivation of this interrupting cry see Ilbergs Neue 
Jahrbb. XXV (1910), 182-83. 
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here also to read o€urdvous pév @das, as a further echo of the par- 
oemiac and ithyphallics of the first strophe. And since now aiduvov 
aidwvoy is also no Ionic member, I incline decidedly toward the 
Aeolic interpretation which then governs the entire strophe' in 8: 
8; 7 measures. A comparison of these two periods of eight measures 
exhibits a division which is especially frequent in Aeolics; the two 
glyconic trimeters of the first sentence consisting of 1+2 measures 
recur in the second sentence as four times three sesquimetra, or 
more precisely, as dodrans, yas éXepavtivay, asclepiadean double 
dodrans, catalectic, and dodrans, 7AOes é« mepatwr, that is to say, 
as two dovetailed asclepiadeans. After this intentionally somewhat 
uneven composition the seven metra of the concluding sentence 
flow on in a strong and powerful stream; two pherecrateans and a 
phalaecean. 

The most advanced of American metricians, John Williams White,” 
who has just laid down his professorship but will, I hope, not soon 
bury his hatchet, likewise favors Aeolic interpretation here, but 
secures a different articulation by treating on principle all three- 
quarter glyconics as dimeters, when they do not in juxtaposition 
yield an asclepiadean. But even those who adopt this radical and 
as such convenient principle would still hardly maintain that this 
measurement here yields a better connection. It is true from the 
purely numerical point of view no fault could be found with the 
equation 

3322; 322: 223=10; 7: 7 metra 
but in every other respect it would be a change for the worse, notably 
in the first sentence, where an ithyphallic would be followed by a 
markedly acephalous glyconic (~ ~ -~ ~-~-). However it must be 
observed that White seems sometimes to attach no importance to 
syntactic articulation and the connection of periods. 

Let us now take a duet. In the first strophe of the parodos of 
Sophocles’ Electra, the chorus begins with expressions of sympathy 
which Electra rejects with thanks. Both sing in 17 measures, unless 
with unpardonable thoughtlessness we disregard the prolonged aiat 
in the strophe and antistrophe. 


1 For ithyphallics among glyconics see supra p. 141, n. 2. 
2 Classical Quarterly III (1909), 302. 
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XOPOS [1] wat rai dvcravordras *"HAEKTPA & yevé0da yervalwy, [rarépwv] 
*Hyéxrpa parpds, tiv’ del 130 fer’ éudv xaudrwv mapapthorv: 

Taxes 05’ dxbperrov oluwyav oldd re kal Evvlnue 7d5’, obre pe 

puyyave., 005’ €0é\w mpoduretv T55e, 

Tov madat éx Sodepas d0ewrdra[s] ai ob Tov éudv orevaxeiy warép’ 


Z &OXov. 
12 idovt’ dmdraus Ayaye , 
5 parpds adrovr’ dwdrais Avyauéuvova add’ 3 wavrol- 


KaKg - xetpl mpbdorov; ws 6 rbde as gudéryqros due Pbueva: 
TwOopwy xapiv, 

1385 = éaré w’ 8’ advav. 
bdour’, ef or Ours 765’ avdav, alai, ixvoduat. 
Internally this looks like a strangely varied medley: an Aeolic and 
a dactylic period, and then two iambic trimeters, to which, in Elec- 
tra’s reply, correspond no real Aeolic, but more than twice the num- 
ber of dactyls, and two iambic dimeters. But if we read aloud with 
some feeling for larger rhythmic undulations the ear is first struck 
by the way in which, in the words of the chorus, the two Aeolic 
dimeters of the beginning are replaced in the second period by two 
dactylic dimeters. To the Aeolics terminating in choriambs there 
is further appended a glyconic with an iambikon contracted into 
spondees, whose prolonged notes in the context of the strophe again 
produce an effect of suspense rather than of conclusion.! The 
dactyls on the other hand are continued by an iambic trimetron, 
which, by its numerous resolutions, doubtless carried out in the 
music, produces single trisyllabic feet, and thereby a dactyloid 
impression, similar to that in the second strophe, 162/3 =182/3. 
For the rest, this, like the trimeter, 605 of the Ajax strophe just 
discussed, is acatalectic, so as to allow, after a bacchic clausula- 
prelude, an ithyphallic to close the periods of the chorus, 


2 24+3=:2+2+3; 1-+2=7: 7; 3=17. 


Electra replies, at first faltering, with a choriambo-molossic dimeter, 
which others would read as dactylo-trochaic +-~ +- ++, and still 


1In the MSS there corresponds in the antistrophe with this glyconic-spondaic 
trimetron a catalectic asclepiadean, (dv-) ordoes obre ybos ore AtTatowv, both accord- 
ing to Kaibel of Ionic measurement - - - ~~ - = == - ~, which is hardly credible. 
But the glyconic-asclepiadean repartition ---~ ~-—|=Y “<> »& is probably 
unique in antistrophic correspondence. We could accept it only as a proof for the 
kinship between the antistrophic art, with its more or less hesitating variations, and 
the periodic art, whose very life is in variations. 
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others, with retention of warépwy in 129 and the assumption of a 
lacuna in 145, as anapaests. Yet this Aeolized paroemiac, with 
molossic ending, is no more unexampled than ithyphallic or iambic 
dimeters of the same termination, but always produces a special effect." 
After this first dimeter, which in the strophe seems to express excellently 
a grateful and at the same time imploring address, Electra pauses 
for a moment, and then pours out her gratitude still more warmly 
in a stream of dactyls (four dimeters, echoing the four dimeters of 
the chorus, which are only half dactylic). There follows, in resump- 
tion of the address, a dactylic monometer with two spondees, serv- 
ing the same purpose as the twice-contracted iambikon of the chorus, 
namely, the annunciation of the final period, which opposes three 
dimeters to the two trimeters of the chorus; one dactylic, a light 
echo of the dactyloid iambs of the chorus, then, one presyllabic 
ithyphallic, and one sharply contracted at the beginning, both freely 
modeled on the final verses of the chorus. The whole Archilochizes 
on the pattern of toios yap duddrntos Epws td xT. If we are right 
thus far, only for the glyconic of the chorus is an entirely new 
tone struck with & yevé@Xa yevvaiwv. The entire speech of Electra, 
then, in spite of the interlocking of the members, is sufficiently 
transparent in structure. It consists of four times two dimeters, 
with an interpolated metron. 

On a survey of the entire first strophe of the duet we see that the 
relation of the two corresponding parts is not essentially different 
from that of the halves of an Archilochian long verse, in which to a 
Stollen with two or four dissyllabic arses there correspond regularly 
in the Gegenstollen ithyphallics of monosyllabic arsis. Only in the 
more highly developed lyric there is greater freedom of variation, 
precisely how great we can know only after much further inquiry. 
Meanwhile it may be instructive to examine a brief trio also, the 
non-strophic trio which in Eur. Orestes 1286 ff. accompanies the 
slaying of Helen. 


1 Ithyphallic, Soph. Zl. 514, Eur. Tro. 512; iambic dimeter Soph. Phil. (lullaby) 
828 (in correspondence with ch. mol.) 833, 834; choriambic, Soph. Ant. 947, O. C. 
1247 (@xrumev aldjp, & Zed), 1456; besides (uovdmais: dX’ Euwas) Eur. Alc. 906. 
To these and similar passages the most stiff-necked metric will have to accommodate 
itself. 
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H(AEKTPA). X(OPOS). E(AENH). 


H ovx eicaxovovo’s ® Tada’ eyo KaK@v 
ap’ é TO KadXos exxexwpovtar Elpn; 
’ > / »” e / 
taxa Tis ’Apyeiwy évorrdol[t|s opunoas 
1290 modi Bondpoum wéraOpa trpocpeEe. 
, , »” > cA > , 
oxéwacbé vuv apuewov: ovy pas ayov. 
arn’ ai pev évbad’ ai & éxeio’ édiacere. 


1295 X ape(Bw xérevOov 
oKoTEevoue amravTa. 

E iw TleXaoyov “Apyos, dAAupaL KaKas. 
X! nxovoab’; dvdpes yelp’ Exovaow ev hove. 
ro° , \ , a / e > ’ 
X2°EX€vns To k@xup éotiv, ws aTreKacat. 
H & Avs, & Ads aévaov xpartos, 

1300 EXO émixouvpos épmoior didovow. 

[ ravrws | 


E Mevédae, OvycKkw: od Sé tapwv pw’ ovK 
apeneis. 


H dddute xaivete, Sirtvya Sictopa 
ddoyava- Oelver’- 
€x yepos iépevor, 
1305 Tav MuToTaTOpa \uTdyamov, a TrELa TOUS 
éxavev ‘EXXdvov 
Sodp<e>t Tapa Twotapov oropévous, 50t 
Saxpua Saxpvow ére- ce<v> ovdapéors{c] 
1310 Bédeow audi tas Zeapavdpou Sivas. 


trim. 6 
trim. 6 
S--3-- ¢ 
.. ee* ¢@ 
trim. 6 
trim. 6 


ba ba 4 
ba ba 4 
trim. 6 14 
trim. 6 

6 


12 
trim. 


‘en 414 


tie da 4 


oO 


trim. 


da da 

da 

s | 
§ an (8) 
6-7 

a) 


8 hypod. 
s3-- 


[Oo] DS Gl eo] Di wo] D> 


ow 
oO 


The tradition is disturbed at the beginning of the second great 
period of Electra’s speech, where a majority of the MSS have 
govevete xaiv. drAX. 8. 8. dadoy, the Marcianus alone, after dadoyava, 
adds méurere yp. xal Oevere. The majority think that govevere 
is a gloss, and all except those who are so far behind the times as 
still to believe in dactylics or dactylo-trochaics of five stresses know 
that in the Vulgata of the MSS a single foot is lacking. Read it 
as you please then, provided you establish a dipodic series and do 
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not overlook the dochmiac in é« yepdés. The mesodic structure of 
this trio, the pairing of iambic trimeters with dochmiacs, bacchic 
dimeters with dactyls, and lastly the whirling dance of the dactyls 
with the dochmiacs, are things that are plain to all who wish to use 
their eyes. Nay even for the measurement of anapaests interchanged 
with dochmiacs, debated for a century, this little piece presents 
irrefutable proof of triple stress, that is, 


(Aurd-)yapnov aa meeloros. 
oo i 


Finally we may consider a song of Aristophanes that has recently 
been discussed by others. It is the duet between the chorus leader 
(K) and son (II) that in the parodos of the Wasps follows the strophes 
of the chorus. It is introduced by a brief cry of the coryphaeus 
which is a da capo repetition broken up in caricature from the final 
verse of the chorus (dv dé7ws éyxuTpreis): 


? > »@ a 
uray, @ Tal ~~-- 


imaye ~~~ 
Then it runs: 
291 II Oedjoas ri wou odv, & 303 II dye vuv, & warep, Ay wh 
marep, Hv cov Te Senda; 7d Stxaorhpiuv dpywv 
K mdvu 7’, & madlov: adr’ el- Kablon viv, ridev avn- 
mé, TE BotrNer pe mplacbat cbhued’? Apiorov; exes éd- 
Kandy; oluac 5é 0° épeiy a- mlia xpnorhy twa vov A 
295 orpayddous Syrovdev, & mai. ‘“rdpov ‘EXXas lepdv’’ <elmeiv>; 
TI pa Al’? adr’ loxddas, 3 man- K dmamat ged <dmramai pei>, 
wla: Hitov yap. K ovx av 310 wa Al’? ovx Eywye ver old’ 
wa AV el epémacodé y’ duels. érd0ev 7d Setrvov ~orat 
Tl pa Al’, od rdpa mpoméuyw Tl ri pe d97r’, & perda p7- 
oé 7d Norby. TEP, ETLKTES; 
300 K dwd yap roddé we rod m- K ta po mpdypara Boone 
oOaplov wapéxys. 
tplrov av- rdov éxew Ad- II dvdvn- tov dp’, & Ov- 
gura Set cal Edra Kepor, Adkiov, a” elxov Ayahua 
<2@@,>00 5¢ cixd pw’ airets, IIK 22, rdpa v@v crevdfery. 


Ionic throughout up to the clausulae in the middle (302) and at 
the end (316). In the first case it is according to the MSS the 
unlucky colon already discussed in the second strophe of the Ajaz. 
In the second case, it is a regular paroemiac, which to be sure, if it 
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did not serve as a clausula would admit of Ionic reading. He who 
for any reason objected to the restoration in the first place also of a 
complete paroemiac by an added é é, could content himself with the 
assumption of an acephalous choriambo-bacchic, which as we have 
repeatedly observed, is merely an Aeolized paroemiac. At any rate, 
these clausulae suffice to divide the whole duet into two great parts. 
Both of these parts begin with a dodecasyllabic sentence divided 
into four, and twice four measures, which however in the MSS in 
one case closes with a retarded (- ~ - -), in the other with a catalectic 
Ionic. There follow in both places sentences with anaklomena, 
the only ones in the whole duet. For the first anaklomenon, how- 
ever, above, a dimeter of the form ~ ~ - - ~ - - - (78t0v ydp) appears 
to be substituted. Above, an ordinary dimeter precedes, below, ac- 
cording to the MSS, a monometer, azratrai ded. If it be granted that 
it is not too violent to double an interjection which occurs but once 
in the MSS, we shall then have two sentences of three dimeters each, 
which clearly correspond and are characterized by the anaklomena, 
and which are followed in each instance by a sentence spoken by the 
boy, a dimetron with a single metron as a conclusion. Together the 
speeches of the coryphaeus and the boy form in each instance a well 
rounded period of 2+2+2 /2+1 metra. The remaining metra again 


make a total of 9 on each side, reckoning in the clausulae. The 
third and fourth on either side have contractions in the arsis,! the 
only contractions in the whole duet. The periods are both divided 
into 2+1/2 +2 2 metra, but through the diaereses they are brought 


———_— ~~ 


into an order the reverse of that of the preceding periods: 6/3:3/6. 

Both parts of the duet have accordingly exactly the same extent, 
30 metra each, and are divided in exactly the same way into 12; 9:9 
metra, clearly having in many ways mutual internal relations, both 
in the position of the anaklomena and of the contractions and in 
the clausulae. All who are not blinded will see here either two 


1 The MSS tradition offers in 314 a metrical monstrosity,~~-~ ~yo--. A 
reference to dedver’ (281) is of no avail, for there it is not an unretarded Ionic, but a 
choriambus that follows. Butstill the tradition, dvéynrov dpa o’ & OvAdKdy y’ Ayadua, 
bears all the marks of that kind of oldest interpolation produced by the horror hiatus. 
(Pind. prol. 9); while Hermann’s dvévn- tov dp’ & Ov- AdKibv o’ elxov Avaya does 
violence to both verse and language. A thing of that sort used to be called an 
emendatio palmaris. 
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nearly corresponding Stollen or two metrical strophes which in but 
one place, at the close of the dodecasyllabic sentence, do not quite 
correspond. Hermann wisely declared himself for the strophic 
responsion, and sought to remove the lack of congruity by emenda- 
tion. The way in which he did this, by the addition of eizeiv, so 
that the transcendental nonsense of the misplaced Pindaric reference 
is merely a little heightened in the zeugma éyes v@v -éAmida and 
ei7reiv,! is not in any respect unworthy of him; but nowadays it 
is possible to relax a little the necessity for complete responsion. 
The short initial strophes of the Bacchae of Euripides show several 
such non-correspondences in conjunction. Add but a few more 
and what were strophes, with respect to their similarity of melody, 
become Stollen by its variation. 

Let us now turn to the judgment pronounced by the latest critic 
on the duet and on Hermann’s strophes. According to U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff? the duet exhibits the following metrical 
numbers: 

1 18 12 9 9 
12 53 3 4 2 

“The moderns establish responsion here by violent methods 
and the results are quite absurd,” said he in 1907,’ and now? he says 
of Hermann’s eizeiv, “It certainly does not make sense, nor is 
there any reason for its having fallen out of the text; but since Her- 
mann the scene has been regarded as antistrophic, to which end it 
becomes necessary to make additions in two places (302, 309) and 
a change in one (314). What then does the responsion mean? is 
there a dance here? is there a parallel movement in the thought? 
God forbid! It is nothing but the thoughtless itch to discover 
responsion, to find edification, that is, in a scheme and in numbers.” 


1 The loss of the verb added to the citation of Pindar and unnecessary for the 
logic of the passage is easily explained. For dissyllabic lepsv, see Pind. prol. 25. 

2 Sitzungsb. d. preuss. Ak. 1911, 490. i 

Simay’ & wat, traye. 

4302 without<#é>, so as to make an “Ionic” of the form ~»~- ~= -! 

5309 without <dmramat gei>. 

‘An “Tonic” of the form uw ~“"“= wa a! 

7 Berliner Klassikertexte V. 2, 44. 


8 Sitzungsb. d. preuss. Ak., loc. cit. 
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Poor Gottfried Hermann! Never before has such treatment 
been thy lot! And commiseration is due Aristophanes, that of a 
sudden he is not allowed even those corrections for decency’s sake 
without which no editio princeps today appears. Nor, finally, are 
the Cantica placed in an enviable position, for they are equally 
implicated with the others. Happily all this does no more harm 
to them than to the two great dead. 

But perhaps we may learn something from the example which 
Wilamowitz gives of an analysis of the aria of Philocleon which 
immediately follows: 


317 = didou, THKOMaL pév ba ba 3 
mara dia THs Ons ~glycon 2 3 
Uwov vraKkovwv. - pherecr 2- 
adda yap ovy olds 7 ely’ ( chmol ( 2- 
€Oeiv: Ti ro(t) now; [- pherecr 4 8- 
tnpotpar 8 vro tavd’, érel glycon (2 
Bovropai ye mada pel” v- glycon }2 
pov wv émi rods Kadi- glycon })2 
oKovs KaKdv TL To(L) joa pherecr \2- 8- 


édOeiv is the reading of von Wilamowitz (a:A@w for adev), and 
he deviates from our interpretation of the meter only in this, that 
he would have the first two cola made up of a dochmius and a gly- 
conic, and the fourth and fifth of a dochmius and a pherecratic. 
This we cannot accept, for while the dochmiacs, it is true, balance 
each other, together they do not balance the following period of 
glyconics. There follows a prayer in anapaests, the first verse of 
which, with Porson’s emendation, runs a@AX @ Zed< Zed> peya- 
Bpovra. ‘What reason in the world there is,”’ says Wilamowitz, ‘to 
change the last pherecratic into a paroemiac, does not appear.” 
“The last pherecratic ?’””—can we believe our eyes? Here we have a 
nonstrophic member, in which the rhythmical and the logical pauses 
may coincide in a totally different way from that to be expected in 
strophic recurrence. Are we to say then that the first dimeter of 
the prayer, which preserves its anapaests throughout, rhythmically 
belongs still to the Aeolic sentences, which are from the periodological 
point of view completely rounded; and that the continuation of the 
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prayer on the other hand is no longer considered a song? Porson 
was also certainly an amovgos, but a natural sense for the correct 
and the reasonable preserved him, as it has Wilamowitz a hundred 
times on other occasions, from making a division so lacking in 
harmony. The anapaests run on in 8-33 8-metra. ‘ Doesn’t 
catalexis mean anything then?” objects Wilamowitz, who is content 
to divide them into 6 and 14 metra. Certainly, the catalexis after 
the fourth dimeter of the prayer does have a meaning for us, and for 
us alone: taken together with the two following distinctly detached 
trimeters, which in turn are followed by a period of 8 metra, it shows 
that Philocleon’s prayer is musically divided and is therefore to be 
counted as at least half singing. 

Who shall say whether these examples of the old method of 
interpretation will win new adherents? The guild will not fail to 
enter it most dutifully on the books. Still perhaps some who are 
not yet wholly enslaved may undertake an independent discussion 
of the new method: to be sure, a man must familiarize himself with 
that which he wishes to attack. ‘Metric demands patience,” says 
Wilamowitz (p. 526), and he is right in more than one sense. 

So much for the present of the nature of period formation. Our 
attitude of opposition to the worshippers of the epropiocpol 
auoou has involved the necessity of repeatedly defending afresh 
the thesis: no strophic or astrophic members, no rhythmical forms 
of greater or less extent, exist in Greek sung verse without a dominat- 
ing duality of clearly related, equally extended! periods, capable of 
extensive internal variations. Many questions of rhythmic stylistic 
it was possible to touch only in passing. My task was to illustrate 
by a few perspicuous examples the method which I had already 
found confirmed through the greatest part of Greek lyrics when 
Timotheos’ Persae brought complete certainty. If any critic can 
test it without prejudice, that is, without inadvertently or unreflect- 
ingly identifying it with the superstitious faith in numbers of the 


1 Exceptions, antistrophica of unequal content: Aristoph. Cantica pp. 15, 46, 
59-60, 83, 84 (Vesp. 410 ff., 468 ff., Nub. 811-13, Thesm. 312 ff.-352 ff.; Eccl., 912-13, 
954 ff.-963 ff.); nowhere however in these examples is the balance of the periods 
destroyed. U.von Wilamowitz goes much farther (loc. cit., pp. 526-35). He will have 
nothing to do with this balance of periods and therefore cannot see that under certain 
circumstances a strophe can more easily spare two dimeters than one metron or even 
only a thesis. 
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methods from Lachmann to Oeri, he will be equally welcome to us 
whether he improves it in detail or substitutes a wholly new method. 
But to accept the results in the interpretation of the single cola and 
then vilify the method to which we owe their secure possession is a 
procedure which recalls too vividly the poem of Goethe that ends — 
“er ist ein Recensent.”” But I must break off here with the addition 
of only a brief word with regard to the problems of the history of 
verse. 


4. History oF VERSE 


It was a promising step in advance when in 1886 in the excursus 
to his Jsyllos mentioned above U. von Wilamowitz undertook to 
follow out the historical development of a single verse form. A 
second attempt followed in the Choriambische Dimeter (1902). But 
a weakness, not overcome to the present day, as we have seen, boded 
disaster to both works—he extended the term “Ionics” to include 
measures of bacchic catalexis, especially choriambics, and further 
to Aeolics like the Telesilleion! (op- @pevoueva yous) and its cata- 
lectic form (tep- pOeio’ adadayyo, --~~ -~- and --~~ - - 
according to Wilamowitz), and claimed Ionic measurement under all 
circumstances for the phalaecean hendecasyllabic (e.g., Soph. Aj. 
634 discussed above).? But there is positive value in the occasional 
remarks on the history of poetry found in all these essays, as well 
as in the enthusiastic programs dealing with iambics.’ 

Hermann Usener’s book, Altgriechischer Versbau, was a pleasant 
surprise when it appeared in 1887, for to my knowledge he had never 
lectured upon metric nor had he written upon metrical questions, 
and now he attacked from a lofty standpoint a series of entirely new 
problems, which he enriched with a cornucopia of hypotheses. 
Everywhere the book met with respectful rejection. Only now is 
it becoming recognized how often the man of genius was on the right 
track. The great and lasting thing is Usener’s statement of the 


1 According to Hephaestion 35, 9 C. 


?In a special paper, De wersu Phalaeceo, Mélanges Weil, 1898, 449 ff., with the 
lively assent of course of Fr. Leo, who says, ‘‘ Das einzig ganz feste Moment ist vor- 
laufig, dass das Phalaikeion ein ionischer Trimeter ist,’’ Ilbergs Neue Jahrbb. 1902, 
167. Cf. also 166, where the first ‘‘Ionic’’ metron presents the strange enough aspect 


-_~ 


3 Commentariolum metricum I. II. Géttingen 1895-6. 4 Supra, pp. 150 ff. 
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question: the task is as it is in comparative grammar, to catch 
glimpses of the growth of rhythms in the most primitive stages, 
where the sources flow most abundantly and transparently, and 
evolution and dissolution can be studied in all their processes. In 
the study of the prehistoric evolution of the “heroic hexameter”’ 
Usener had as predecessors Th. Bergk and F. D. Allen.! I do not 
know whether this deduction of it still finds its followers, but 
against raising the problem at all I hear an objection which I might 
briefly answer. It is asked, “How can we expect to explain the 
origin of the epic verse by means of verses many centuries later?” 
This objection both ignores the tenacity with which sung verses 
keep themselves alive in a people, and overvalues the originality of 
the great poets who figured in later literary history as the “inventors” 
of this or that verse form. We need hardly dwell on the second point 
today; but in connection with the first we may well recall the fact 
that in Germany the song-strophes in the measure of the Nibelungen- 
lied have perpetuated themselves in an unbroken line from the 
Middle Ages to this very day. It is this that has made possible the 
miracle that Ernst Moritz Arndt and Emanuel Geibel without any 
theoretical knowledge of the art of Middle High German verse boldly 
allowed themselves the licenses of this verse only because they held 
to old melodies adapted to the Nibelungen-verse.? In just the 
same way we may assume that centuries before Sappho the Lesbian 
maidens sang their songs in the measure of jpdwav pév eyo ober, 
"A701, waXat otra, except only that there may have been ten times 
as many others with it. The strength of the later poets who may be 
assigned a place in literature lay much rather in a nice sense of selec- 
tion, in remodeling and in the combining of the old forms, than in 
the invention of new ones. 

A second consideration raised against the proposal to refer the 
developed metrical forms to more primitive previous stages may be 
seen in the remark of a critic who now dissents from my views as 
completely as he formerly agreed with them. “I would like to 


know,” Paul Maas says,’ “what Alkaios and Sappho would have 
1 Supra, p. 152. 
2 Exemplified by the Bliicher song, ‘‘Was blasen die Trompeten,”’ and the May 
song, ‘‘Der Mai ist gekommen,” Ziéschr. f. d. Gymnasialwesen 1908, 301 ff. 
3 Berl. Phil. Woch. 1911, 707. 
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said to the tidings that their verse is patched together (!) out of two 
or three parts of different character, in front syllable-counting, and 
behind syllable-clipping.”” Whoever speaks thus can never have 
listened to a professor of biology on the human body, can never have 
followed the tortuous paths of a phenomenon of the history of sound 
or the history of art, can never have watched an artist at his work. 
One glance at real, and still more, at historical life, is sufficient to 
bring to consciousness the distinction between mere manufacturing 
of the understanding and natural development and growth in artis- 
tic activity as well. 

Every page of this paper, I hope, shows the attentive reader 
how everywhere the reality of a concrete structure displays the 
juxtaposition and interpenetration of the old and the new. No 
metrical analysis that the connection of the periods seems to demand 
is to be regarded as certain unless it can be understood from the point 
of view of the history of verse. And how indeed is one to judge of 
the ethos of a measure without knowing its origin and previous 
history? The poets always have some inkling of this in the act of 
composition, yet od copia,—arra dice tii Kal évOovordlovtes. 
Theoreticians may trust their instinct less than an investigation of 
facts, embracing literary forms and epochs; but still nothing can 
be done without an imagination that follows the trails of the process 
with divination and reproduces them to itself. Every fact is in the 
first instance a dead thing, which science by means of a penetrating 
analysis and by cautious and reverent incorporation with the uni- 
versal process of growth awakens to a new and purer, if not higher 
life. 

















ON THE ORIGIN OF ROMAN SATIRE 
By Rosert HENNING WEBB 


The question raised in the title of this paper was a disputed 
point of literary history as early as the time of Suetonius, and 
anyone who has followed the extensive researches which modern 
scholarship has devoted to its solution, must feel convinced that 
no line of investigation has been left untried, and that practically 
every interpretation of the facts at our disposal has already been 
made. My excuse in venturing to discuss the subject further is my 
belief in the necessity of recapitulating these same facts in view of 
some recently published theories which come dangerously near dis- 
regarding them. For there is much to be said in favor of return- 
ing to the simple old-fashioned view that what we call Roman 
satire took its rise from a crude dramatic performance called satura, 
which was popular in Rome before the appearance of literary and 
artistic comedy. The brilliance and ingenuity of the arguments 
which have been directed against this view do not, in my opinion, 
impair its value, and I shall try to show that the orthodox position 
offers after all the most satisfactory and reasonable explanation 
of the facts. 

Our knowledge of the existence of a dramatic satura we owe to 
Livy vii. 2.1. Livy’s account was accepted at its face value until 
1867, when Otto Jahn pointed out? the aetiological character of the 
passage, and claimed that the whole description was nothing more 
than the résumé of a “combination” invented by some scholar, 
such as Varro, who was interested in the history of literature. This 
hint was taken up by Leo and Hendrickson and worked out in the 
course of four articles,’ with substantially the following results: A 


1TI do not take into account the futtilia commenta (so Marx Lucilius I, p. xii) 
of Euanthius (see Wessner Donatus I, 16 f.). The statement of Valerius Maximus 
ii. 4. 4. is very similar to that of Livy, and is generally assumed to be a mere paraphrase 
of Livy. But cf. below, p. 179. 

2 Hermes II, 225-26. 


3 Leo: ‘‘ Varro und die Satire’’ Hermes XXIV (1889), 67-84; ‘‘Livius und Horaz 
iiber die Vorgeschichte des rémischen Dramas’? Hermes XXXIX (1904), 63-77. 
Hendrickson: ‘‘The Dramatic Satura and the Old Comedy at Rome” AJP XV 
(1894), 1-30; ‘‘A Pre-Varronian Chapter of Roman Literary History’? AJP XIX 
(1398), 285-311. 
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comparison of the Livy passage with Horace Epistles ii. 1. 139-60 
(Agricolae prisci fortes parvoque beati, etc.) shows that both Livy and 
Horace are reproducing, either directly or indirectly,' the theories 
of some ancient grammarian, who applied to Roman literary history 
the methods of the Peripatetics, and, desiring to supply with a Roman 
parallel each step in Aristotle’s account of the rise of Greek drama, 
deliberately fabricated the satura as a phenomenon to offset the 
old Attic comedy.? 

Against this theory Charles Knapp in PAPA XL (1909), p. lii, 
outlines an argument which he offers as the introduction to a more 
exhaustive treatment of the subject. The parallelism between Livy 
and Horace, he claims, is far from complete, and neither account 
agrees in detail with Aristotle or with any one of the treatises epi 
xwpuwdias. But however close may be considered the resemblance 
between the Roman and the Greek accounts, this resemblance 
may be due to the fact that the germs of the drama actually did 
develop among these two related peoples in a similar way; or 
else we may suppose that the Roman writer desired, without in any 
way distorting the truth, so to arrange the data at his disposal that 
they should in the main agree with Aristotle.’ 

Both these objections seem to me well taken. But suppose we 
accept without question the hypothesis of Leo and Hendrickson, 
and carry it to its logical conclusion. The question naturally sug- 
gests itself: from what source did the author of the “construction” 
get the name satura for his manufactured dramatic product? Obvi- 
ously, from the literary satire of Ennius (Leo) or Lucilius (Hendrick- 
son). But we have had no conclusive evidence that satura was 
the title employed by these early writers, and it was long ago ob- 
served that the first occurrence of the word as applied to the literary 


1 Leo and Hendrickson agree that Varro is not responsible for either account, 
and that the source of Horace, at least, is pre-Varronian. Hendrickson maintains the 
common source to be Accius’s Didascalica. Leo, while not agreeing that Livy and 
Horace used an identical source, believes that both writers are immediately beholden 
to the annalists. 

2 For the principle of parallelism, Elmore, equally skeptical, substitutes with less 
plausibility the principle of ‘‘duplication.’’-—‘‘Livy’s Account of the Dramatic 
Satura’” PAPA XXXIV (1903), pp. Ixvii f. 

8 Cf. also Ferdinando de Paola Le origini della satira romana, Citta di Castello 
1909, p. 15. 
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form is in Horace Serm. ii. 1. 1. In solution of this difficulty we 
have the last word of the skeptics presented in the April number of 
Classical Philology for 1911. There Hendrickson argues cleverly to 
show that the genesis of the word satura as a current literary 
term occurred in the decade from 40 to 30 B.c., between the pub- 
lication of the first and the second books of Horace’s satires. 
Livy’s authority, therefore, left nameless the phenomenon with 
which he paralleled old comedy, and the historian himself inserted 
into his text the new term which was just becoming popular in 
literary circles. 

I have already observed that the account of Valerius Maximus 
has been generally believed to possess no independent value. That 
it is, however, not a mere paraphrase of Livy, but derived from the 
same source which Livy employed, is the contention of a monograph 
by Julius Orendi.! His arguments I cannot here discuss. At any 
rate his thesis is plausible; and since Valerius, as well as Livy, 
uses the word satura, Orendi’s theory should certainly be refuted 
before the statement is hazarded that this word is an innovation 
due to Livy himself. 

Moreover, apart from the question of Livy’s source, can we be 
sure that satura as a literary term was not used before Livy? In 
the celebrated and much discussed passage in his epi tromnuatwv 
(G.L. i. 485), Diomedes, who is following Suetonius, offers several 
possible etymologies of satura, and for the third of these quotes 
Varro as his authority. I agree with Hendrickson? that Jahn* and 
Leo‘ are not justified in referring the whole statement of Diomedes 
to Varro’s authorship. But on the other hand, there is as little 
basis for the conjecture of Hendrickson that Varro, in the passage 
which Diomedes quotes, is not discussing the technical meaning of 
satura, but is merely explaining the popular phrase per saturam. 
Diomedes writes: ‘‘Sive a quodam genere farciminis, quod multis 
rebus refertum saturam dicit Varro vocitatum. Est autem hoc 
positum in secundo libro Plautinarum Quaestionum: satura est uva 
passa et polenta et nuclei pini ex mulso consparsi.” ‘‘That the 


1‘*M. Terentius Varro, die Quelle zu Livius vii. 2”” Programm Bistritz, 1891. The 
situation will of course not be altered, so far as our point is concerned, if for Orendi’s 
“Varro” we substitute Hendrickson’s ‘“ pre-Varronian.”’ 


2 Class Phil. VI, 136. 3 Rhein Mus. IX, 629. * Hermes XXIV. 
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Plautine Questions would scarcely afford occasion to consider satura 
as the name of a form of literature need not be said.’”* But the 
language of Diomedes implies that Varro discussed the matter else- 
where than in this particular work. If autem means anything at all, 
it means that the writer is thus introducing an additional citation 
from Varro. In the Plautine Questions Varro gives the recipe for 
the “stuffing,” and in some other work he offers the etymology a 
quodam genere farciminis. As to the Plautus passage upon which 
the great scholar is commenting, the conjecture of Marx? is as good 
as any other: saturam in Amph. 667. In what connection Varro else- 
where discussed the word, we have no means of ascertaining, but we 
certainly cannot deny that he may have discussed it as a literary 
term, especially in view of the fact that it is this aspect of the word 
with which Suetonius is concerned. Such a discussion might easily 
find a place, for example, in the De compositione saturarum2 What 
more likely than that Varro, himself a writer of satires, should set 
forth, possibly as an introduction to the Menippeae, the provenance 
of the literary term? 

This raises a question which offers a still more serious objection 
to the acceptance of Hendrickson’s theory—namely, the titles of 
Varro’s own satirical productions. If we accept the cogent reason- 
ing of Klotz in Hermes XLVI (1911), 1-46,‘ Jerome’s catalogue of 
Varro’s writings was based on a similar list drawn up by Varro 
himself in the introduction to his Imagines. In this list the word 
satura occurs twice: No. 35, satirarum Menippearum libri cl, and 
No. 39, satirarum libri iiii. Unless, therefore, we can suppose that 
in two instances Jerome capriciously changed the wording of the 
titles as they came from Varro’s own hand, we are forced to the 
conclusion that Varro himself called these works saturae. 

To the members of Horace’s circle, then, the term satura was no 
novelty. The fact that it does not appear in extant literature of 


1 Hendrickson, op. cit., p. 136. 

2 Lucilius Proleg., p. xi. 

3 Cited by Nonius 67.16. Biicheler Petronius,‘ p. 188, has no warrant for identify- 
ing this work with the Menippean satire Kuvodidacxadixd. Klotz (Hermes XLVI, 
16) suggests that it may be one of Varro’s libri singulares x (i.e., wovbBiBdor). 

‘ Hendrickson refers to this paper in a note at the end of his article, adding: 
‘‘The questions raised by the Varronian titles had not escaped me, but their considera- 
tion becomes all the more pressing if in fact they are from Varro’s own hand.” 
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an earlier date, even in connections where such a term is clearly 
needed, may be easily explained. All the passages in which Hend- 
rickson finds the absence of the word most surprising have to do 
with the work of Lucilius. Now if not only the Menippeans of 
Varro, but also, as seems highly probable,! the “ Miscellany Poems” 
of Ennius and Pacuvius, were called saturae, a more accurate des- 
cription would undoubtedly be needed for specific reference to the 
new polemic satire of the character Lucilianus. Especially would 
this be true if Lucilius actually employed a different title, such as 
the sermones per saturam of Marx’s conjecture. But to these round- 
about designations of the Lucilian style to which Cicero and Horace 
have recourse, there must, in the natural course of events, be a 
limit. This limit is reached at the beginning of Horace’s second 
book, and his Sunt quibus in satura marks, not, as Hendrickson 
would have us believe, the “genesis of a literary form,” but only the 
new and wider application of a long-familiar term.? Henceforth, 
while satura is broad enough to include the Varronian Petronius, as 
well as the Horatian Persius and the ultra-Lucilian Juvenal, yet the 
aggressive style of Lucilius and Horace is satire par excellence. So 
it comes about that for Quintilian, Ennius is a nonentity, and Varro 
only an afterthought, as the author of alterum illud prius genus. 

But the soundness or weakness of Hendrickson’s theory as to the 
history of the word does not materially affect the problem raised by 
the main contention of the skeptics. Whatever date be assigned 
for the genesis of satura, the question remains: from what source 
was the word taken for use as a literary term? Their answer is: 
from the popular phrase per saturam, meaning “irregularly,” ‘“in- 
discriminately,” ‘en masse.” 


1 Cf. below, p. 188. 


2 It seems futile to conjecture whether any single term was used to designate the 
literary genus of Lucilius and Horace before their work came to be generally known 
as ‘‘satire.’’ The comoedia and the ludus of Hendrickson (Class. Philol. VI, 133, n.) 
would not be sufficiently distinctive. Horace himself twice uses ludere in reference to 
lyric poetry (Carm. i. 32. 2, and iv. 9. 9) and once in reference to the drama (Epp. ii. 
1. 148). The same objection may, in the absence of any conclusive evidence, be raised 
against the schedium of Ingersoll (Class. Philol. VII, 59-65), a word which designates 
rather a style or manner (i.e. ‘affected extemporization’’) than a literary genus. 
Surely Horace’s own sermones would serve for a type-name as well as any of these 
suggested substitutes. 
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Now the deliberate coinage of a noun from this adverbial phrase 
would be, to say the least, very strange, and, so far as I know, with- 
out precedent. Besides, we have still to: account for the origin of 
the phrase itself. It is one which cannot be lightly disposed of, 
for it is deeply embedded in the language, occurring in a fragment 
of Lucilius, quoted by Verrius from an oration delivered by T. Annius 
Luscus against Ti. Gracchus, and traditional in the Augustan age 
as a legal formula of uncertain antiquity. It was not understood 
by the early grammarians, and the expressions lex satura and lanz 
satura, which Diomedes offers as explanations of satura as a literary 
term, may be nothing more than attempts to account for per saturam.! 
But assuming, with the skeptics, that the ancient explanations are 
forgeries, what is the origin of the phrase? They have no answer. 
“What saturam in the phrase per saturam is we do not know any 
better than the ancients did, nor are we likely to find out.’? If 
so, then the whole problem of the origin of satire is insoluble, and 
we are no better off than we were at the outset. Are we wise, there- 
fore, to discredit that source of information which offers the most 
reasonable explanation of the difficulty? I mean the statement of 
Livy. Per saturam, “miscellaneously,’’ naturally arose from a noun 
satura, “‘miscellany,’’ and such a noun Livy gives us as the name of a 
dramatic medley. It is to be observed that Livy’s testimony 
demands all the more consideration because it is in a measure in- 
direct. Livy is not attempting to account for the origin either of 
per saturam or of literary satire. He merely mentions satura as 
one step in the development of the drama at Rome. 

But a closer examination of this crucial passage may enable us 
to form a truer estimate of its trustworthiness. At the beginning of 
chap. ii of Book vii, Livy tells of an epidemic which arose in the 
year 364 B.c. and made great havoc, in spite of various attempts 
on the part of the state officials to appease the anger of the gods. 
Finally, as a last resort, a decree was passed recommending the 
institution of ludi scaenici, and players were summoned from Etruria. 
The author then proceeds to distinguish four stages in the develop- 
ment of the drama from these beginnings until the appearance of 


1 Cf. Hendrickson, Class. Phil. VI, 139 f. 
? Hendrickson ibid., p. 139. 
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real artistic comedy: (1) The Etrurian actors danced, without song 
or pantomime, to the accompaniment of the flute. (2) The Romans 
themselves took up the fashion, adding to the Etruscan dance an 
improvised comic dialogue, and adapting the movements of the 
dance to the words. (3) Soon we find professional Roman actors 
presenting saturae, the text of which consisted no longer of rude 
dialogue in the Fescennine manner, but of songs written to the 
music of the flute. (4) Finally appeared Livius Andronicus, who 
constructed a play with a unifying plot. Some time afterward, the 
primitive style of dialogue described in the second stage was revived 
by amateurs, as an exodium, and performed usually in connection 
with the Atellanae. 

Now I do not wish to maintain that Livy is giving us a thoroughly 
reliable account of the rise of comedy at Rome. No one but an 
ancient historian would dare trace, in such detail and through such 
well-marked stages of development, a pre-literary phenomenon. 
The particular position, for instance, accorded the saturae may have 
no foundation in actual fact. Moreover, whether Livy’s source be 
Varro or someone before Varro, and whether his source be identical 
with that employed by Horace, are questions immaterial to the 
point at issue. I would even grant that the account before us may 
be influenced by Aristotle. But whatever is artificial in the pas- 
sage, the word saturas seems to me to be genuine. 

Impletas modis saturas; says Livy. This phrase is one which 
can scarcely fail to strike the casual reader as queer and forced. 
Its very meaning is far from clear. The translation “metrical 
throughout” is a possible one, but affords no contrast with the 
metrical dialogue which the saturae replaced. Taken by itself, the 
phrase would most naturally be interpreted to mean, “containing a 
variety of measures.”” But again we lack a satisfactory antithesis. 
The context shows that Livy thinks of the saturae, not as less monot- 
onous, but as less irregular and formless, than the previous style of 
entertainment.2 The Fescennino versu similem he describes as 
incompositum ac rudem; the saturae, on the other hand, were pre- 


1I adopt here Leo’s interpretation of the phrase consertaque fabellis potissimum 
Atellanis: Hermes XX XIX, p. 68 and n. 1. 


?So Hendrickson AJP XV, 12. 
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sented descripto ad tibicinem cantu motuque congruenti. But without 
the context we should get no hint of this meaning from impletas modis.! 
Why then does Livy employ this obscure description, the absence 
of which would greatly clarify the passage? Because he is attempt- 
ing to explain the etymology of the noun saturae.2 The adjective 
satur, in its extensive use throughout Latin literature, in figurative 
as well as literal senses, always means “full.” A satura would be a 
“full” performance. Full of what? IJmpletas modis. 

Livy’s fondness for originating or perpetuating’ verbal explana- 
tions of this kind is too well known to need any illustration here. 
In fact we have another instance of it in this same passage: the 
word histrio, he notes, is derived from the Etruscan hister. We 
are also familiar with his offhand way of introducing these explana- 
tions, seldom labeling them as etymologies unless he is combating 
a tradition, as, for example, in the case of Servius and pomerium in 
Book i. In the passage before us his object is attained by placing 
the etymological phrase in the most emphatic position. We should 
expect saturas to begin the sentence, as the name of a new style of 
exhibition, marking an advance upon the old, and Livy’s peculiar 
order of words has not failed to strike the commentators. Indeed 
Nettleship‘ and Friedrich’ are led to believe that Livy would make 
the term saturas applicable to the preceding stage of development 
also. But surely Livy does not wish to say that the improvised 
dialogue of the iuventus combined with the Etruscan dance, consti- 
tuted a kind of saturae, and that these were followed by impletae 
modis saturae. This would merely blur the lines of demarkation 
which it seems the object of the passage to bring out as clearly as 
possible. The true explanation is, I think, that Livy is employing 
here the same verbal trick which may be observed below, when he 

1 Valerius Maximus, indeed, misses the point entirely and says, ludicra ars ad 
saturarum modos perrepsit. 


2 I am gratified to find that this conclusion, which I reached independently, is 
corroborated by Heinrich (Juvenal [1839] Vol. II, Introd., p. 5.), and by Birt (‘Zwei 
politische Satiren des alten Rom” [1888] p. 17, n. 2). Neither of these scholars 
elaborates the idea, or draws any inference therefrom. 

3I make no attempt in this discussion to distinguish between Livy and his source. 
Such a distinction is negligible, so far as my argument is concerned. 

4 The Roman Satura, Oxford, 1878, p. 4. 


5 Zur Geschichte der rémischen Satire, Schweidnitz, 1899, p. 7. 
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says that Andronicus was the first argumento fabulam serere. The 
writer does not here imply! that the preceding saturae were fabulae 
also, and that Andronicus made a new kind of fabula. Livy con- 
ceives of the word fabula as applicable only to describe a performance 
with a plot, of which the disconnected saturae had none, and he 
shows that this is his meaning by the position of argumento. The 
plot is the distinctive element in a play with a story, and so above, 
variety of content is what distinguishes the saturae. 

But of course the presence of this etymological explanation 
would not necessarily prove that the word saturae was not, as the 
skeptics claim, a term fabricated to supply a missing link in the 
evolution of the drama. Indeed it might be maintained that the 
etymology was introduced expressly for the purpose of lending 
plausibility to an imported term. But that such was not the case 
is indicated by the tone of the passage as a whole. There is no 
evidence of a tendency on the writer’s part to use technical language 
or to assign a distinct name to each of the phenomena he describes. 
Even where he has such a term ready to his hand, he refrains from 
employing it: we find no mention of the palliata in connection with 
the activity of Livius Andronicus. And there is certainly nothing to 
show that the writer would fabricate a generic term outright. On 
the contrary, we have clear evidence of his honesty. Before the 
saturae came a stage to which he gives no definite name. He describes 
it in various ways: inconditis inter se iocularia fundentes versibus; 
Fescennino versu similem incompositum temere ac rudem alternis 
iaciebant; and finally ridicula intexta versibus iactitare.2 The 
writer evidently conceives of this stage as consisting of something 
like Fescennines, but without a name of its own. If, however, he 
were an unscrupulous critic, bent solely upon finding a definite 
Roman parallel for each step in the growth of Greek comedy, what 
would have been simpler than to call the performance Fescennini 
once for all, and avoid the cumbrous paraphrases? He is clearly 
honest here, and yet we are asked to believe that he is romancing 


1 Yet Hendrickson so interprets the phrase AJP XV, p. 13, n. 1. 


2 Cf. Hendrickson AJP XV, p. 9,n.1. ‘The effort to give variety to the same 
description in these three places will scarcely escape the attentive reader, e.g., fundentes, 
taciebant, iactitare; inter se, alternis, inter se: iocularia, Fescennino versu similem, 
ridicula.”’ 
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when he says the third stage consisted of saturae. If he is romancing, 
he might at least have done it more cleverly. For the Atellan 
farce is mentioned below, entirely out of line with his careful sketch 
and with the Aristotelian scheme. Why does he not identify the 
Atellana with the third stage, thus at one stroke providing logically 
for the Atellana, and avoiding the necessity of creating a new term? 
The manipulation of facts necessary to this transposition would 
surely not tax too severely the conscience of the author of a literary- 
historical “‘combination.” 

So, then, we reach this alternative: the writer is either incumber- 
ing and obscuring his text with a counterfeit term which he does 
not need, or else he is honestly using the traditional name of a primi- 
tive form of comedy, attempting at the same time to help the reader 
understand the obsolescent meaning of the word by introducing 
its etymology. 

There was, therefore, if my reasoning is correct, a dramatic 
satura. Just what it was, we have no means of knowing. We have 
seen that the author of Livy’s account, with his predilection for 
etymology, and his anxiety for logical precision in distinguishing 
clearly the various stages of dramatic development, was forced to 
keep satura and fabula apart. But it is probable that, on the analogy 
of palliata, togata, etc., we should supply this noun in order to account 
for the substantive use of the adjective. Fabula satura, and after- 
ward by abbreviation satura alone, would mean a “full play,” full, 
not so much of metres, as Livy has it, but rather perhaps of various 


1 Of course no one can with confidence deny the existence of the genus farciminis 
which Varro gives us, perhaps to explain the origin of the literary term (cf. above, p. 180). 
Its non-occurrence in extant literature is of course against it, and the high authority 
of Varro alone makes Hendrickson (Class. Phil. VI, 140) hesitate to remand it to the 
same limbo in which Marx has apparently buried lex satura and lanz satura. But 
even if this noun existed, we should have no good reason, in the face of Livy’s evidence, 
to discard the dramatic satura. Both meanings of the word could exist side by side, 
even in early times, and it is quite possible that the name of a popular entertainment 
should be taken directly from a noun familiar in everyday language. Epicharmus, 
so Athenaeus tells us, wrote a play called dpva: cf. Dieterich Pulchinella, p. 79, n. 1. 
See other interesting parallels adduced by the same writer on p. 75, and add the olio 
(from Spanish olla) of the American “burlesque.” 

Moreover, we have nothing to show that Varro himself did not mention dramatic 
satura. On the contrary, it is conceivable that he traced literary satire, through the 
dramatic, back to his genus farciminis, and that Suetonius, passing over this inter- 
mediate step, merely quotes Varro’s ultimate derivation of the term. 
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subjects and scenes. The transition from the idea of fulness to 
that of variety is not a violent one, and we seem to have analogies, 
as has often been observed, in the Italian farsa and the French farce. 

Finally, admitting the existence of dramatic satura, it is incon- 
ceivable that anyone should refuse to allow a direct connection 
between this and literary satire. It is true that we have no ancient 
statement as a warrant for such connection, but how otherwise 
can we explain the identity of name? Moreover, literary satire 
is full of traits which suggest dramatic origin, as Hopkins has clearly 
shown by his admirable summary.! This is of course freely granted 
by the skeptics,? who claim that it was the recognition of this very 
fact on the part of the ancients which inspired their use of the 
word as the name of an imagined form of the drama. Surely it is 
a more natural inference to suppose that literary satire is dramatic 
for the simple reason that it was the offspring of a phase of dramatic 
entertainment. 

After all, is the gulf between the dramatic and the literary form 
so great? Suppose that Ennius, tired of Greek tragedy and Roman 
epic, wished to talk freely and discursively to his contemporaries on 
current events. Comedy, since the year of his birth, had been a 
victim to the new fashion of the palliata. But the spirit of old 
comedy had survived certainly into Ennius’s youth in the Italian 
medley of dance and song and Fescennina licentia, and it may be 
that in the few lines of the Satura of Naevius* that have come down 
to us, we possess relics of an attempt made by a great poet and patriot 

1‘‘Dramatic Satura in Relation to Book Satura and the Fabula Togata,”” PAPA 
XXXI (1900), pp. 1 f. 


?Cf. Hendrickson AJP XV, p. 11, n. 2. ‘‘The dramatic element in Lucilius 
was very pronounced, nor does he seem to have been without a consciousness of it.’’ 

In Class Phil. VI, p. 134, n., the same writer goes so far as to claim that when 
Hor. says, haec ego ludo, etc., (S. i. 10. 37 ff.), he ‘‘is at pains to state definitely that his 
own satirical writings are not meant for the stage.’’ It would be strange indeed if 
any of Horace’s circle of readers needed such a reminder. He is merely giving voice 
to a modest disclaimer, such as he will later make the burden of his lyric address to 
M. Agrippa. There he leaves to Varius the field of the epic. Here he declares 
himself to be equally weak in the field of the drama. Satire is his forte: Hoc erat.... 
melius quod scribere possem, Inventore minor. 

’ A dramatic satura according to Friedrich op cit., p. 8. Cf. also de Paola op. cit., 
pp.25f. At any rate the fragments point to a composition of a dramatic nature, and 
Baehrens Jahrb. CXXXIII (1886), 404, and Leo Hermes XXXIX, p. 76, n. 3, are 
alone in denying that we have here the title of a play. 
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to develop into a true native comedy the splendid dramatic possi- 
bilities inherent in this early farce. But the experience of this 
“Aristophanes of Rome” had been far from pleasant, and Ennius, 
even had he been willing to emulate his predecessor’s failure, was 
not an Aristophanes. Why not, however, transform into poetry 
for the reading public something of the frankness and freedom! and 
miscellaneous character, of the dramatic product? And why not 
give his creation a name, which, by recalling the old title, shall 
serve to indicate the descent and the nature of the new yévos? 

It is entirely beside the point to discuss in this connection Greek 
influence on Roman satire in general and on Ennius in particular. 
That influence is well enough attested without supposing that the 
Euhemerus and the Sota and the Hedyphagetica, etc., are part of the 
satires of Ennius. Horace admits that Lucilius is a lineal descendant 
of Eupolis and Cratinus, and surely Quintilian does not wish to 
claim by his tota nostra that the Romans had a monopoly of satiric 
instinct. But none the less, the carmen, that particular form of 
poetic literature under discussion, is what Horace calls it, intactum 
Graecis. 

The remains of the satires of Ennius are too scanty to warrant 
any certainty as to their original contents. But so far as we can 
judge, they were just what we should expect them to be, if they 
took their rise from dramatic satura. We find a medley of metres 
and of subjects. The tone varies between the personal, humorous, 
colloquial, satiric, and the didactic, ethical, patriotic. In germ at 
least, the fragments contain all the essential characteristics of literary 
satire. It is true that Lucilius first gave preponderance to invective, 
and that he likewise fixed the final metrical form of satire. But 
on the other hand, the idea of medley, as an element of secondary 


1 It is difficult to understand why Leo (Hermes XXXIX, 77) maintains against 
Hendrickson that the satura, as Livy depicts it, has no “polemical character.’’ For 
the essence of the Fescennines is good-natured raillery, and the only difference Livy 
brings out between the Fescennine-like performance and the saturae is one, not of 
spirit, but of form. In fact Livy describes the saturae by the words risu ac soluto ioco 
(cf. Hendrickson AJP XV, 13), and the verbs he uses in connection with the 
Fescennine style of entertainment—iacere, iactare, iactitare certainly suggest, on the 
analogy of iambus, idwrev, the idea of invective (so Fr. Rausch Ueber das Verhiltnis 
zwischen Exodium und Atellane auf Grund von Livius vit. 2. 11, Wien, 1878, p. 7: 
quoted by Orendi, op. cit., p. 35, n. 1). 
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importance, persists even as late as the farrago of Juvenal. Were 
it not, therefore, for the fact that Horace is engaged in special plead- 
ing against the fanatics of the Lucilius cult, and is on that account 
anxious to strengthen his case by granting his opponents as much 
as he can, we should find it difficult to understand why he accords 
Lucilius the title of inventor, and either passes over altogether the 
father of Roman satire, or else refers to him in such obscure terms 
that the compliment is worthless. 

In conclusion, I may summarize the situation thus: Against 
the dramatic origin of Roman satire stands the fact that the existence 
of a dramatic satura is ignored by ancient critics, including Horace, 
Quintilian, Diomedes, and his sources Suetonius, Verrius, and possibly 
Varro; and is attested by Livy alone in a passage which has been 
violently and in some measure successfully assailed. On the other 
hand, I urge: first, that those who doubt the existence of dramatic 
satura become involved in difficulties which cannot be solved by 
any other facts that they have adduced; second, that Livy’s state- 
ment bears strong internal evidence of truthfulness, at least so far 
as the satura itself is concerned; third, that the essential elements of 


Roman satire, as embodied in Ennius, seem a natural outgrowth of 
a native drama, transmuted by pressure of circumstances, and by 
the genius of a poet, into a new literary form. 


HarvarRD UNIVERSITY 











RECENT HOMERIC LITERATURE 
By A. SHEWAN 


The history of the Homeric Question since the close of last 
century may be summed up in one word, Reaction. ‘The pendulum 
has swung back,” says one authority. The general feeling, “whether 
we like it or not,”’ says another, is in favor of unity of authorship. 
Homerists are now persuaded that there was, after all, a Homer, 
however they may differ as to his floruit and his share in the final 
construction of the epics. 

The fight has “swayed oft this way and that” since the days of 
Wolf. But toward the end of the last century there was something 
like agreement among the dissectors of the poems, that these had each 
grown from a Kern or nucleus by enlargements through long ages. 
As to the limits of the kernel and manner of growth, there was still 
infinite variety of opinion. But the proper solution had been 
reached, and those who held the antiquated view of unity were 
“not to reason with” and only to be pitied as the victims of a fool- 
ish ¢tAooropyia. Blass, however, had the hardihood to disregard 
it for the Odyssey. For the Iliad the first protest was made by 
Wilamowitz. He was followed in revolt by Wecklein, Miilder, and 
others, who affirmed that the sacrosanct Ménis or Wrath was not 
primeval, but only a modern motif used to bind together pre-existing 
lays, by some considered an Iliad, by others a less coherent mass. 
And so the Kern theory is passing into oblivion. Times are changed 
when Drerup objects—for Germany at least—to Mr. Lang’s descrip- 
tion of it as the popular view. 

The causes of this revulsion are well ascertained. Excavation 
and sober research have brought us nearer to a real arena and a 
possible floruit for the life of the poems, and have given tradition a 
place in serious discussion. Pisistratus has had his day as maker 
of the epics. Concurrently, there arose in the minds of men some- 
thing like disgust at the excesses of Homeric criticism. The methods 
of dissection were seldom challenged. So Hybris ruled, rov A?’ 
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é€eAnAaxws. A monstrous, imaginary regiment of interpolators, 
diaskeuasts, redactors, and Bearbeiters was postulated, with plenary 
powers over the poems. They were mostly fools; there was an 
apotheosis of the Stiimper or duffer. Interpolations were argued 
on the flimsiest ground, and emendation used in a manner that was 
flagrant in its arbitrariness. Anything that could be called a “‘pecul- 
iarity’’ was reason for arguing the interposition of some late, de- 
graded worker. And so a sort of hysteria stage was reached. Fick’s 
Zahlenspielen, Robert’s “‘Ionisms,”’ and Professor Murray’s ““Expurga- 
tion” are examples. Die grassierende Epidemie der Entstehungs- 
theorie den gesunden Menschenverstand unheilbar verseucht hat (Miilder, 
B. ph. W., 1910, 65). 

The feeling now prevailing is that voiced by van Leeuwen (Mne- 
mos., XX XVIII, 341)—quam primum emergendum est e dubitationum 
et suspicionum illa palude, in qua nimis diu haeserunt studia Homer- 
ica. That inquiry continued on such lines for nearly a century is a 
curiosity in the history of the mind of learned Europe. There have 
always been protestants, notably Rothe in Germany and Lang in 
England. They had a hard fight; tantae molis erat. But they 
have triumphed against a host. The Liederjagd and Kerntheorie 
are now “creeds outworn.” Saner principles have won the day, 
as will be seen in nearly every section of the review which follows. 
Destructive criticism had gone too far; it had, as Croiset puts it 
(Rev. d. deux Mondes, 1907, 625), “‘succeeded too well.” The 
supineness of the Unitarians has proved fatal encouragement. 

To begin with the Iliad. The century opened with Robert’s 
Studien (1901), a great attempt to reach the kernel. It will prob- 
ably be the last, for it was a complete failure. The acuteness and 
erudition of its author were warmly acknowledged by the reviewers; 
the method and results were as generally condemned. Fick’s Das 
alte Lied vom Zorn Achills (1902) was not seriously regarded (cf. Dre- 
rup, Omero, 215 n.), and Gruss’s Lied vom Zorne des Achilleus (1910) 
is from “the obsolete standpoint of fifty years ago” (Rothe, Jahresb. 
d. phiiol. Ver., 1910, 384). Miss Stawell’s Homer and the Iliad (1909) 
marks a great advance on all such analyses. The “Original Iliad” is 
there exhibited in dimensions which must have appalled enucleators 
of the old school, and is, moreover, assigned to the author of the 
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Odyssey. This is the result of a reasoned disregard of stereotyped 
skeptical methods, and of a fine appreciation of literary considera- 
tions which has won the admiration of the critics, among them 
Professor Murray, though he was aghast at the authoress’ boldness 
in attacking, and demolishing, the theory of the “Odysseanism”’ of 
certain parts of the Iliad. Miss Stawell has since increased the 
area of her Original Jliad (Rothe, loc. cit.), but will not yield (C.R., 
XXV, 75 ff., 167 ff.) to the powerful arguments of Mr. Lang regard- 
ing the Embassy. On that point the fight must continue. Professor 
Scott is shortly to show further cause for the retention of the ninth 
book of the poem. 

The discomfiture of the Kern school was assisted by a flank 
movement that dates from 1895. A hint by Wilamowitz in the 
Géttinger Nachrichten of that year (cf. Cauer, Grdfrgn., 304 n., and 
Rothe, Jahresb. d. philol. Ver., 1909, 224) did not fructify at once. 
But a few years later came a stream of treatises all tending to 
question the primordial nature of the Ménis. See Ludwig, Die 
Unméglichkeit einer Urilias, 1901; Gercke, N. Jbb., 1901, 83 ff.; Cauer, 
ibid., 1902, 98; Girard’s ‘“‘Comment a dd se former 1|’Iliade,” in 
Rev. d. Etudes grecques, 1902; Wecklein’s Studien zur Ilias, 1905; 
Miilder’s Homer u. d. altion. Elegie, 1906, and Finsler’s Homer, 
1908. Here was a bouleversement. For years arguments, especially 
from language, had been accumulated to prove that the Wrath was 
of hoary age and the foundation of the liad. Now a new nucleus 
must be suggested or the hunt abandoned. We have seen what 
Drerup thinks. 

And yet another successful blow was struck for the unity of the 
Iliad. It had long been one of the choses jugées of disintegrating 
criticism that I, K, ¥, and © had been finally discredited as “Odys- 
sean” and “Neozoic.”’ This belief has also failed to stand the test. 
See the refutation in Miss Stawell’s work, Professor Scott’s papers 
in C.P., V, 41 ff., 68 ff., Rothe in Jahresb., 1910, and C.Q., IV, 73 ff., 
228 ff. 

It is probably a result of these shocks that essays directed against 
individual parts of the poems have been less frequent than formerly. 
Deecke’s De Hectoris et Aiacis certamine (1906), still relies on the 
Bearbeiter. Czyczkiewicz, Agamemnons Bestrafung (1907), suggests 
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that the first and second books are the Kern or groundwork. Bethe’s 
Hektors Abschied (1909) has a word of praise from Murray (R.G.E.,? 
pref.), but is condemned by Miilder (B. ph. W., 1911, 761 ff.), van 
Leeuwen (Mnemos., 1910, 338 ff.), and Rothe (Jahresb., 1910, 389 f.), 
and criticized by Cauer (D.L.Z., 1910, 1447f.). The critics find 
it hard to reconcile Bethe’s results with the “artistic will” to which 
he ascribes the Iliad. Wilamowitz, Uber das @ der Ilias (1910), 
has a new theory of the much-abused eighth book, on which see 
Rothe, Jahresb., 1910, 388, and C.P., VI, 37 ff. Professor Verrall, 
in “The Mutiny of Idomeneus”’ (in The Bacchants of Euripides and 
Other Essays, 1910), assumes a harmonizer, who is incapable and 
clumsy and who has left traces, and the existence of different “ver- 
sions” of the Iliad, and provides the Cretan leader with a ménis of 
which there is no other sign in Greek literature. The author follows 
closely the results in Dr. Leaf’s Iliad, a great work, but one the 
critical value of which has been variously estimated by British 
scholars. Parallel ‘versions’ are also assumed in L. Adam’s 
Unsicherheit literar. Eigentums bei Griechen u. Rémern (1906). K. 
Witte’s Singular u. Plural (1907) adds one to a long, discordant, and 
curious list of distributions and enucleations of the poem by various 
tests. 

And as efforts on the old lines become fewer and weaker, the 
positive declarations in favor of unity become stronger and more 
frequent. The Volksgeist and the Redactor are forgotten, and Criti- 
cism works on a higher plane. In France Bréal, Pour mieux con- 
nattre Homére (1906), and van Gennep, La question d’Homére, and 
in Germany Miilder, in Die Ilias u. ihre Quellen (1910) and many 
reviews, have proclaimed the essential unity of the Iliad. So in 
Britain, Mr. Andrew Lang in Homer and His Age (1906) and The 
World of Homer (1910), and Professor Mackail in his Lectures on 
Greek Poetry (1910). In Holland van Leeuwen, a scholar who yields 
to none in his knowledge of the poems, now avows himself a stout 
believer (“De Iliadis Compositione,’’ Mnemos., 1910, 354 ff.=Com- 
mentationes Homericae, 1 ff.). In the same periodical, 1911, he has 
given two instalments of a formal Locorum Homericorum qui immerito 
vituperati sunt Defensio,! which will no doubt prove a salutary cor- 
1 Completed in the issue for 1912. 
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rective of the license which has been popular in the past. Compare 
Scott on the “Athenian Interpolations” in C.P., VI, 419 ff. Lillge’s 
Komposn. u. poet. Technik der Acoundous ’Apioteia (1911) is a serious 
attempt to understand the episode as a whole and the poet’s object 
in composing it, without utilizing the Kiinste des Anderns u. Tadelns 
or the assumption of contamination by Stimpers. A useful list is 
given of works which depend on new and improved methods of 
interpretation. To these will soon be added a new appreciation of 
this same book (E) by Drerup. And lastly, Rothe’s Die Ilias als 
Dichtung (1910) crowns the work of thirty years in the same interest. 
Its many reviewers have hardly a word to say against it. It is 
significant that Hennings (B. ph. W., 1911, 449 ff.) finds little to 
criticize adversely. 

There is a discordant note in Professor Murray’s Rise of the 
Greek Epic (1907, 2d ed., 1911), the main theses of which are that the 
Iliad (the Odyssey is hardly touched) is a “particular version or 
remaniement” of a Traditional Book, the composers of which are 
legion, and that the absence from it of the gross elements which 
disfigure the Cyclics and Hesiod is due to a process of “expurga- 
tion.” This latter theory, which Mr. Lang (Ozf. Mag., 1911) 
describes as the cornerstone of the Professor’s structure, has prac- 
tically nothing to support it (see especially Times Lit. Supplt., 
1908, 99), and is not accepted by any reviewer known to me.! See 
C.R., XXII, 187 ff., C.P., IV, 222 ff., and VI, 238 ff.; W. kl. Phil., 
1908, 630 ff.; B. ph. W., 1909, 225 ff.; D.L.Z., 1908, 2467 ff.; 
Sat. Rev., 1911, 51; Spectator, 1907, 1055 f., and Athenaeum, 1908, 
No. 4203. Add Drerup (Omero, 68 n. and 238 n.; ef. W. kl. Phil., 
1911, 453), who prefers to depend on the analogy—in part materia— 
of the epic poetry of other nations. The Old Testament, even with 
all the ‘‘assured results” of the Higher Criticism, and the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes are poor substitutes. For the rest, the critics admit the 
cleverness and readableness of the book. The best is made of a 
rash hypothesis. As Professor Shorey says, it is a fascinating account 
of how the thing might have happened. But there is no evidence 


1A review by Bury, said to be favorable, I have been unable to discover. Since 
writing the above I see that Stobart, in his recently published work, The Glory That Was 
Greece, p. 42, accepts traces (‘‘ to the sharp eye’’) of expurgation. 
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that it did fall out so. Instead of proof, we have, as one reviewer 
puts it, free Phantasieren. The author od copia adrra dice tivi 
Kal évOovoratwv trovet. 

For the Odyssey, the only serious shock has been from Kirchhoff’s 
assault. It impressed many. Some, as Fick, adhered whole- 
heartedly ; others, as Seeck and Wilamowitz, with modifications. The 
component elements of the poem were well ascertained, and Nostos, 
Gegennostos, Phdéakis, Tisis, Bogenkampf, Verwandlung, Telemachy, 
Nekyjia, were familiar as household words in the mouths of Homerists, 
who arranged and rearranged the pieces of the puzzle in many com- 
binations. But the more that changed, the more that remained the 
same thing in essence—a host of poets, with subsidiary meddlers, 
and the final, late, incompetent Bearbeiter. 

Kirchhoff’s scheme was never a full success. His results were 
soon challenged—by Kammer, Heimreich, Schmidt, Niese, and by 
Rothe in his De vetere NOZTQOI and his various reports on Homer. 
In Britain Jebb admired and hesitated. Monro was not convinced; 
the Telemachy especially could never have had independent exist- 
ence. And now men are free to believe again in an indivisible 
Odyssey. In Gildersleeve’s words (Am. J. Phil., 1908, 499), “the 
palpitating life of Homer has broken Kirchhoff’s bands asunder and 
cast away his cords from it.” Yet Homerists will ever remember 
his work with gratitude for the soundness of its method, as they 
remember Fick’s defunct Aeolic hypothesis for its quickening of the 
study of the Homeric language. 

Among the irreconcilables, Fick has reasserted his views in his 
Entstehung (1910), which has been sharply criticized (C.R., XXV, 
20 f.; C.P., VI, 236 ff.; Omero, 218 n.; B. ph. W., 1910, No. 29, 
and Hennings, W. kl. Phil., 1910, 481 ff.). The last named takes a 
position of his own, which he maintains with much ability and knowl- 
edge, in his Homers Odyssee (1903) and Jahresb. d. philol. Ver., 
1906, 260 ff. (cf. Rothe, zbid., 1903, 297 ff.; also N. Jbb., 1904, 734; 
W. kl. Phil., 1904, 785 ff.; B. ph. W., 1904, 1313 ff., and C.R., 
XIX, 359). Of the latest reconstruction,! Schiller’s in his Bettrdge 
zur Wiederherstellung d. Od. (1907-8) and in B. ph. W., 1910, 92 ff., 
the critics have left but little. Cf. Stiirmer, ibid., 97 ff., Z. f. d. dst. 


1A still later one now is Adam’s Aufbau d. Od. durch Homer (1911). 
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Gym., 1910, 385 ff., and Wiener Stud., 1911, 161 ff.; also W. kl. Ph., 
1908, 485 ff., Omero, 74 n., Rothe, Jahresb., 1907-10, and Draheim, 
Odyssee, 4 ff. Individual elements are discussed by Miilder, whose 
views have probably since developed toward unity, in his analyses of 
pw and « (Philol., LXV, 193 ff.), and papers on the Kyklopeia (Hermes, 
1903, 414 ff.) and the Phdakendichtung (N. Jbb., 1906, 10 ff.). The 
two last are replied to by Wilder in Wiener Stud., XXVIII, 84 ff., 
and Stiirmer in Z. d. 6st. Gym., 1907, 481 ff. Similar studies are 
Trenkel’s on Phdakis u. Telemachie (1903), Rossner’s Zur Komposn. 
d. Od. (1904), and Lillge’s on the Nekyia (Z. f.d. Gymnasial W., 1911, 
65 ff.). L. Adam’s Urspriingliche u. echte Schluss d. Od. (1908) is 
in continuation and in the sense of his series of well-known treatises. 
Groeger’s ‘Einfluss d. O auf. d. Composn. d. Od.” (Rhein. Mus. 
1904, 1 ff.) is an industrious compilation of the similarities between 
the poems, with which no one need quarrel. For Berger’s De II. et 
Od. partibus recentioribus (1909) see Miilder in B. ph. W., 1910, 65 ff. 
For the rest, the record is a proclamation of the old orthodox 
“view. There is general agreement in the following that, excepting 
a few accretions and interpolations, the poem is the product of one 
poetical genius—Monro (Odyssey, 1901); Wetzel (Betrachign. ib. 
Homers Od. als Kunstwerk, 1901); Sitzler (Asth. Kommentar, 1902); 
Drerup (Homer, 1903); Altendorf (Asth. Komm., 1904); Blass 
(Interpolationen in d. Od., 1904); Heubach (Die Od. als Kunstwerk, 
1910); van Leeuwen (“‘De compos. Odysseae,’’ Mnemos., 1911, 13 ff., 
now pp. 46 ff. of his Comm. Homericae, 1911); Stiirmer (in papers 
quoted above; cf. also his new work [first instalment, 1911], Ez- 
egetische Beitrdge), and Rothe’s masterly periodical summaries. 
This marked reaction is the outcome of a growing conviction that 
the poem has not had fair play, that it is entitled to be treated 
als Kunstwerk and that the poet, in Draheim’s words, muss mit 
Verstand gelesen, aber muss auch als Dichter verstanden werden. 
Drerup’s view of the origin of the Odyssey (Omero, 245 ff.) 
requires special mention. He sees in it the Mdrchenpoesie of the 
Mycenaean Age, and assigns it in its inception to Crete. The thesis 
is attractive and seems not improbable, but the arguments are less 
convincing than Drerup’s other demonstrations. The Catalogue (on 
which see Allen in J.H.S., 1910, 292 ff., and C.R., 1906, 193 ff., 
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and Draheim, Odyssee, 55f.) is held to be late, Crete unknown 
to the Iliad and its heroes in that poem supernumeraries, and the 
ethnological document in t 175-77 a late insertion. Cf. Cauer in 
N. Jbb., 1905, 1 fff. 

That the Odyssey is later than the Iliad is a frequently expressed 
belief, but it is wonderful how little is to be found in the books 
by way of formal proof. Monro’s comprehensive demonstration 
(Odyssey 324 ff.) by means of alleged differences in both language 
and culture is the latest, and almost the only one. But there is 
hardly a cultural difference that has not been refuted over and over 
again, and Immisch’s theory of more Individualismus and “biotic” 
tendency in the Odyssey has not prevailed (Innere Entwicklg. d. 
griech. Epos, 1904). Mr. Lang’s essays on the polity, the religion, 
and the life generally in the poems, are here of special value. 
In regard to the language, Miss Stawell’s refutation has brought 
discussion to a standstill. Her reply to Dr. Monro must be the 
ground of the next Chorizontic effort. Meanwhile Professor Scott 
has clinched her rejoinder by showing, in papers such as those 
in C.R., XXIV, 8ff., and C.P., VI, 156 ff., on the Abstracta, the 
article, and the perfects in -«a, that the linguistic tests depended on 
are useless; and ‘‘the evidence for the later date of the Odyssey as 
yet is philological, not archaeological” (Seymour, Life, 13). 

With a more general belief in the solidarity of the epics has come a - 
healthy change in the attitude of inquirers on individual points. A | 
more moderate tone prevails, and the desire to destroy, by analysis 
aiming at the detection of incongruity and the exposure of the blun- 
derer, has given place to sober endeavor to interpret the Realien 
and to appreciate what is admittedly Kunstepos. Old expedients 
are dying out of fashion. As one example, there has been no treat- 
ise on the Repetitions since Rothe’s appeal to common-sense in his 
Wiederholungen, and hardly a reply to his arguments, and since 
Robert’s Studien and Fick’s Entstehung there has been little recourse 
to this means of dissection. Cf. Professor Scott in Am. J. Phil., 
XXXII, 313 ff., and see Lillge, op. cit., 1 and n., on this Umschwung 
in Homeric investigation, and the essays by Zielinski, Fraulein 
Jordan, Pliiss, Romer, and Cauer, there enumerated. Add Wittich, 
Hom. in seinen Bildern (1908); C. Schmid, Hom. Stud. I to III 
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(1905-9); Winter, Parallelerscheinungen, etc., in N. Jbb., 1909, 682 ff. 
and Scott in C.P., III, 91 ff., and VI, 344 ff. One might almost 
say, “they are all Unitarians now,” and many a scholar who com- 
menced his study of Homer imbued with the notions popular last 
century would echo the quaint peccavi of the veteran Gildersleeve 
(Am.-J. Phil., 1908, 116), “in practice I am now little better than a 
Unitarian.’”’ Of a more miscellaneous character are Hahn, Stim- 
mungen, etc., bei Hom. (1906); Bernhardt, De Alliterationis ap. Hom. 
usu (1906); Meyer, De Homeri patronymicis (1907); Lehner, Hom. 
Géttergestalten in d. antiken Plastik (1902-6); Brachmann, Die 
Gebdrde bei Hom. (1908); Wiemer, Jl. u. Od. als Quellen der Bio- 
graphen Homers (1905-8), etc. 

There is a similar improvement in regard to the efforts, formerly 
frequent, to break up the text by “linguistic peculiarities” or to 
stratify it by means of tests. The discrepant results, the growing 
conviction as to the uniformity of the language and verse, and the 
positive labors of Miss Stawell and Professor Scott have helped the 
change, and Rothe, in his latest Bericht, is able to congratulate him- 
self on the failure of a method of attack which he has resisted for a 
generation. Of recent years only two important works of the kind 
have appeared, both learned and useful in respect of the phenomena 
discussed, but, as dissections, mere additions to the list of Homeric 
curiosa. One is K. Witte’s Singular u. Plural (with which cf., as 
to subject, Jones, The Poetic Plur. in Gk. Trag. in the Light of Homeric 
Usage (1909), and the other, Bechtel’s Vocalcontraction bei Hom. 
(1908). The latter takes A, pruned of objectionable passages, as a 
typically early tract, and thereby provokes the retort (Cauer, W. kl. 
Phil., 1909, 57 ff., and Rothe, Jahresb., 1909, 222 ff.), that recent 
researches deny to that book its former claims to be considered 
earlier than the rest. The results of Hentze’s examination of 
Finalsdtze do not consist with what were considered to be established 
conclusions, e.g., the lateness of K (Rothe, ibid., 1907, 323 ff.). 
On the other hand Correption in Hiatus (Clapp, C.P., I, 239 ff.). 
shows no differences in late and early tracts. And when Professor 
Scott applies favorite tests, they fail to act as solvents. 

The language is one. But what is that language in origin and 
character? Is it, as used to be asserted frequently and emphatically, 
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a Mischmasch and Kunstprodukt, a poetical dialect which was never 
spoken but which had been artificially elaborated for the purposes 
of the epic and for those alone, or was it the language of the locality 
in the Greek world in which the poems took their origin? The 
question is still being debated by the experts, and the issue must be 
awaited. It involves the problem of the Urbevélkerung of Greece. 
But it may be said that the view that the Homeric dialect is a real 
dialect which was once spoken, but which has, from modernization 
during centuries of transmission, been overlaid with anomalies, is 
becoming the dominant belief. It has the high authority of Dr. 
Monro (Odyssey, 476 ff.), and in many other discussions it seems to 
be tacitly assumed. Reference may be made, on the whole question, 
to Wackernagel, Die griech. u. lat. Lit. u. Sprache? (in Die Kultur 
der Gegenwart, 1907), 300ff. (cf. Wilamowitz, ibid., 8); Meillet, 
Mém. de la Soc. de Ling. de Paris, 1908, 165 ff.; Bréal, Pour mieux; 
Thumb, Handbuch (1909), 311 ff.; Hennings in W. kl. Phil., 1908, 
889 ff., and 1910, 483; Agar, Homerica, preface, and Allen in C.Q., 
III, 223 and C.R., XXV, 21; Kretschmer in Glotta, I, 9 ff.; Burrows, 
Discoveries, 145 ff.; Drerup, Omero, 92 ff. and 215ff.; Ridgeway, 
E.A.G., chap. x, and Cauer, Grdfrgn2 146 ff. The question also 
appears to be discussed in Goessler’s Kret.-Mykn. Kultur (1907), and 
Heidemann’s Probleme d. griech. Urgeschichte, I (1910). 

Fick’s great Aeolic theory was severely criticized from its birth, 
and, if one may judge from recent expressions of opinion by the 
experts—Thumb, Cauer, Harder, Drerup, Meillet, Monro, and 
others—it may be regarded as finally rejected. But «Aéos od mor’ 
oreirar. If, in the struggle between Ionian and Achaean, the more 
ancient view of the language and content of the epics is prevailing, 
that is in no small measure due to the initiative of Fick and the dis- 
cussions to which his hypothesis gave rise. 

A theory propounded by Meister in his Dorer u. Achder (1904), 
that the Doric inscriptions show both a dialect of the Dorian con- 
querors and another spoken by the subject population in Laconia, 
appears not to be fulfilling its early promise (Thumb, N. Jbb., 1905, 
385 ff.; Solmsen, Rhein. Mus., 1907, 335, Omero, 88 n., and Buck, 
C.P., Il, 245 n., with references). See also Burrows, Discoveries, 205; 
Collitz, C.P., V, 510, and The Year’s Work in Class. Stud., 1906, 99. 
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It remains to mention a number of treatises and papers by the 
ypaupatixav weplepya yévn which are the despair of the ordinary 
student of Homer. Schulze’s famous Quaestt. epicae (1892) has been 
followed by a number of works whichshow results hardly proportionate 
to the great expenditure of erudition, and these soon to be contested 
by other philologists of standing. Among these the first place must 
be accorded to Solmsen’s Untersuchgn. (1901; cf. Bolling in Am. J. 
Phil., XXVIII), and Sommer’s Griech. Lautstudien (1905). Others 
of the type are Danielsson’s (J.F., 1909) and Meillet’s (Mém. d. l. 
Soc. d. Ling. d. Paris, 1909) on the Digamma, Jacobsohn’s Aeolic 
studies in Philol., 1908, and Hermes, 1909-10, Sommer, Zur griech. 
Prosodie, Glotta, I, 145ff., and K. Witte’s papers (in Glotta) on 
various points in the Homeric language. Ehrlich’s Zur indogerm. 
Sprachgeschichte (1910), (originally in Rhein. Mus., 1908, 107 ff.), 
contains the latest opinion on the vexed question of the Epic Zerdeh- 
nung. The general tendency of discussion during the last thirty 
years—by Wackernagel, Weck, Schulze, Danielsson, Leaf, Fick, and 
others—has been to regard it as an effect of modernization. Ehrlich, 
however, finds that it was grounded in the oldest Ionic. But Kret- 
schmer (Glotta, II, 341f.) does not find his essay altogether clear 
and convincing, and so we must wait and hope again. Hermann’s 
Probe eines sprachwissenschaftl. Kommentar zu Hom. (1908) is an 
interesting experiment. It applies the results of recent philology 
in a running commentary on the text. Stark’s Latente Sprachschatz 
Homers (1908) deals with the Homeric vocabulary as it can be in- 
ferred from derivatives and compounds inthe poems, but the review- 
ers consider the author was not quite equal to the task. And on the 
whole a reporter comes regretfully to the conclusion that, in spite of 
the prodigious industry and enviable wealth of learning displayed 
in these treatises, the time is not even yet ripe for a definitive work 
on the Homeric language. Hefermehl (B. ph. W., 1909, 902) calls 
for such a pronouncement on Hiatus, but there seems as little 
approach to agreement on it as on other points. 

On the metric by itself, and apart from these linguistic inquiries, 
in which it of course plays an important part, there have not been 
many recent works. Masqueray’s handbook has appeared in a 
German translation by Pressler (1907), and Schroeder, Vorarbeiten 
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z. griech. Versgeschichte (1908), is against the old view of the origin 
of the hexameter, for which see van Leeuwen, Enchirid., 8ff., 
Draheim (N. Jbb., 1897, 657 ff.) and Hoerenz (De vetustiore versus 
heroict forma, 1901). So also is Drewitt in C.Q., II, 94 ff., an essay 
which embodies some most interesting conclusions, but which states 
a view of the origin of the epic which will hardly find acceptance 
till more substantial grounds are adduced. In C.Q., VI, 44ff. he 
has extended his investigations to the Augment in Homer. He 
still regards the ‘‘Odyssean” books as in a separate category, and 
adds to them © and part of B, and he describes the author of the 
Doloneia as “‘atasthalous.’’ The description seems to be somewhat 
“epesbolous. ”” 

In regard to the text, old questions are argued with warmth, 
especially in Germany and Britain. Was there a pre-Alexandrine 
vulgate in addition to the debased texts which the papyri show to 
have existed, and what was the precise nature of the Aristarchean 
operations on it? The view that there was such a vulgate, and that 
Aristarchus faithfully adhered to it, is held by the Ludwich school, 
which includes many prominent Homerists. Of late years it has 
been stoutly contested, most recently by Professor Murray in a new 
chapter, 298 ff., in R.G.H2, the argument in which is that the fluid 
state of the text in the third century B.c. is fatal to the belief that the 
poems were written by one great poet in the eleventh. The propo- 
sition sounds somewhat “bold and peremptory.”’ See also Cauer, 
Grdfrgn?2, 34 ff. and 54ff.; Drerup, Omero, 20n. with references; 
Terzaghi, Atene e Roma, 1909, 232, and Rémer’s papers on Aristar- 
chus and his work in Rhein. Mus. 1906 and 1911, and (‘‘ Die neueste 
Offenbarung iib. Ar.’’) in Belzner, Hom. Probleme, I, 1911. A 
reviewer in Athenaeum, 1911, 239, complains that the matter is not 
satisfactorily dealt with in ‘‘Homer” in the new Encycl. Brit. 
There is a report in Bursian, 1908, on publications issued up to 
that year. Others are Wecklein’s useful Methode d. Textkritik (1908), 
Bachmann’s Asthet. Anschawungen Aristarchs (1902-4), and an 
important paper by Allen on the Text of the Odyssey in Papers of 
the Brit. School at Rome, 1910. Some new fragments of @, P, and 
VY are published, with copious commentary, in Gerhard’s Ptole- 
miische Homerfragm. (1911). Agar’s numerous emendations of the 
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text of the Odyssey in his Homerica (1908) have been variously 
criticized. The work undoubtedly contains much valuable elucida- 
tion of Homeric practice by careful collation of particulars. Edi- 
tions of the poems do not come within the scope of the present 
notice. It is enough to say that here, as elsewhere, the critics 
have their irreconcilable differences, to be seen in the reviews— 
Ludwich on Cauer, Cauer on Monro, Monro on Platt, and so on— 
when new editions appear. The main point is the value to be 
attached to the tradition and the results of modern philological 
research respectively. 

The Realien present as fruitful and as hopeful a source of inquiry 
as the language. Excavation has of course added greatly to the 
interest of the culture in the poems. In regard to the armor, much 
progress has been made since the well-known works of Helbig, 
Reichel, and Robert were published. As pioneer handbooks to 
Mycenaean antiquities, the two former had in their day a high value; 
in so far as they touched the question of the origin of the poems, the 
two latter are already regarded as failures. Neither Reichel’s 
Homer (carefully edited) = Mycenae, nor Robert’s fantastical dis- 
section of the Iliad has been accepted. Professor Bolling (“‘ Homeric 
Armor and Mr. Lang,” Cathol. Univy. Bulletin, 1910, 669 ff.) can 
still say a word for the Robertian scheme, and even credits its author 
with ‘‘an unusual degree” of ‘‘sobriety of judgment.” But that 
is just what the critics, even in his own country, found that Robert’s 
book lacked. Its marvelous power of analysis everyone admitted. 

Investigation has now been carried much farther, by Hofmann, 
Aristarchs Studien (1905); Ostern, Bewaffnung in Homers Il. (1909); 
Lippold, Zu den Schildformen der Alten (1908) and pp. 399 ff. of 
Miinchner archdol. Stud. z. Andenk. Furtwdanglers (1909); Belzner, 
Hom. Probleme (1911), 24 ff.; Drerup, Omero, 240 ff., and above all, 
Mr. Lang’s works. Here, as elsewhere, the mania of distrust and the 
interpolation lwes have yielded to a more reasonable spirit. Professor 
Murray still clings to the Reichelian interpretation of such passages 
as A 129 ff., H 251, ete. Mr. Lang, Miss Stawell, Professor Shorey 
(C.P., VI, 238), and others have shown a better way. On the 
shield much interesting information is to be found in Reinach’s 
Itanos et l’ “Inventio Scuti’”’ (1910). 
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Funeral rites exhibit, as is well known, a discrepancy between 
the poems and the sub-Mycenaean epoch to which some would refer 
them. Dérpfeld, in Mélanges Nicole and elsewhere, has propounded 
the theory (‘‘ingenious and attractive,” Burrows) that the Greeks 
never burned corpses, but only scorched them before burial. Drerup 
(Omero, 177 n.) and others have remarked on the absence of corrobo- 
ration in literature and in the graves. But Cauer (Grdfrgn.?, 278) 
accepts the solution heartily, and Draheim (W. kl. Phil., 1905, 1325 ff. 
ef. 1213 ff.) thinks it highly probable. Others are in opposition. 
Some, while admitting the difficulty, make light of it. One says 
as the Homeric heroes died in a foreign land, a temporary change 
of custom is easily conceivable (Drerup, op. cit., and Lichtenberg, 
Agdische Kultur, 33); others that cremation is an old established 
Indo-Germanic custom (Poulsen, Dipylongriber, 1905; Rouge, N. 
Jbb., 1910, 385 ff., and Zehetmaier, Leichenverbrennung etc. im alten 
Hellas, 1907), and that it may also “start among any early people 
as a happy thought”—to keep les revenants away. See Burrows, 
Discoveries, 210 ff.; Leaf’s Introduction to Schuchhardt, and Lang, 
World of Homer, chap. xi. To these it need only be added that 
indications are not wanting in graves examined that cremation was 
not unknown in early Aegean days. See Zehetmaier, op. cit.; The 
Year’s Work in Class. Stud., 1906-8; Seymour, Life, 479; Cauer, 
N. Jbb., 1905, 7. Belzner, op. cit., admits the existence of evidence 
of cremation in Mycenaean times, but prefers, on an indication from 
Assarlik in Caria (of a date “nearer Mycenaean than Dipylon’’) 
to regard the practice as established only in the Ionian epoch, when 
the epos transferred it from its own day to the heroic age which it 
set itself to describe. In any case, he notes, the data of the poems 
are a good voucher for the perfect unity of the poetical conception. 
On the subject generally see O. Schrader, Begrabung u. Verbrennen 
(1910), and Lawson, Mod. Greek Folklore, etc. (1910), chap. v.; and 
ef. Frazer, Pausanias, III, 155, and Cauer, N. Jbb., 1905, 8. On the 
similarities and differences between the Mycenaean culture and that 
in the poems there is an excellent statement in Hogarth’s Authority 
and Archaeology (1899), 245 ff. 

Studies of the exact arrangement of what used to be called the 
“Homeric House” were formerly frequent and elaborate. Differ- 
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ences discovered between the various tenements described by Homer, 
and between these and the palaces which have been unearthed in 
the Aegean, were used against the poems. Variations from an 
ideal type were suspicious. There is a statement on the subject in 
Dr. Monro’s Odyssey, 489 ff. One of the latest is Mr. Lang’s 
World of Homer, chap. x, where Noack’s Homerische Paldste (1903) 
is criticized. See also Cauer, Grdfrgn.?, 275, and Belzner, op. cit., 
48 ff. The latter emphasizes the Hinheitlichkeit der Schilderung in 
the poems on this as on other cultural points. Interest has now been 
transferred to a new strife, as to the structural relation of the Cretan 
palaces to those at Tiryns and Mycenae. This controversy is to a 
great extent ethnological, and bound up with the larger question as 
to the origin of the Aegean race. The Germans generally say that 
is to be found in the North; Britons that the incunabula are to be 
looked for in Africa. See especially Mackenzie in B.S.A., XI to 
XIV; Dérpfeld in Ath. Mitt. XXX and XXXII; Noach, Ovalhaus 
u. Palast in Kreta (1908), on which Bulle in B. ph. W., 1910, 1258 ff.; 
Burrows, op. cit. 78 ff.; Engelmann in B. ph. W., 1907, 85 ff.; Cauer, 
N. Jbby 1905, 1 ff.; Schuchhardt, ibid., 1908, 321, and Drerup, Omero, 
138 ff., 150. The discussion, which has not a very direct bearing on 
the Homeric problem, is still proceeding, and Dr. Mackenzie is 
apparently to write a further paper, which will no doubt provide a 
convenient summary of fact and argument. 

In other departments of the culture there is not much to record. 
Seymour’s great and comprehensive work on the Realien met with a 
very handsome reception, though some reviewers criticized the 
author’s attitude to the Homeric Question as failing in definiteness. 
Keller’s Homeric Society (1902) was a careful compilation of the social 
phenomena. Bonner’s paper on the “Admn. of Justice” (C.P., VI, 
12 ff.) is a model of what such summaries should be. The facts 
are catalogued and estimated as they come, and there are no assump- 
tions of interpolation and contamination. Nullius in verba jurat. 
The result is a picture of a harmonious whole. Under religion 
there is little special to Homer except P. Meyer’s Gétterwelt Homers 
(1907). The women of Homer are treated in Koch’s Zur Stellung 
d. Frau (1909) and Pestalozza’s Homers Frauen-Gestalten (1911). 
Others are Holsten’s Griech. Sittlichkeit in myken. Zeit (1908), 
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P. Hofmann’s work on Aristarchus already quoted, and Kérner’s 
Wesen u. Wert d. homn. Heilkunde (1904). 

The Cretan and Mycenaean cultures are described in many 
treatises. Excavation has yielded a rich store of material, the 
sifting of which has produced great diversity of opinion. The origin 
of the Mediterranean race—whether Aryan, non-Aryan, Northern 
or “‘Carian’’—the ethnological connections of the Achaeans and the 
time and manner of their coming, the part played by the Phoenicians, 
who are lifting their heads after a period of depression, the relation 
of the Aegean civilization to the Danubian in the north and the 
Hittite in the east, and to the culture described by Homer, the com- 
ing of the Dorians, if they ever did come, and the influences that 
combined to bring about the Printemps de la Gréce in Ionia, are 
among the matters debated by the archaeologists. In addition to 
the well-known works of Tsountas and Manatt, Perrot and Chipiez, 
Hall, Bérard, Champault, Burrows, Ridgeway, Mosso, Lagrange and 
Dussaud, Hogarth and Mr. and Mrs. Hawes, the following may 
be noted: Fimmen, Zeit u. Dauer d. kretn.-mykn. Kultur (1909); 
Hall, E. H., The Decorative Art of Crete in the Bronze Age (1906); 
Holsten and Poulsen, ut supra; Assmann, “Zur Vorgesch. von 
Kreta” (Philol., 1908, 161 ff.); Kropp, Die minoisch-myken. Kult. 
im Lichte d. Uberliefg. bei Herodot (1905); Wilamowitz, Ionische 
Wanderung (1906); Lichtenberg, Die dgdische Kultur (1911) and 
Einflisse d. dg. Kult. auf Agypten u. Paldstina (1911); Vollgraff, 
“Alter d. Neolith-Kultur in Kreta” (Rhein. Mus., LXIII); Evans, 
Scripta Minoa, I (1909), and many other publications; Aly, ‘‘Karer 
u. Leleger” (Philol., 1909, 428 ff.); Penka, Vorhellen. Bevilkerung 
Griechenlands (1911, with a profusion of references); Drerup, Omero, 
98 f., 105 ff., and passim; Fick, Vorgriech. Ortsnamen (1905), and Hat- 
tiden u. Danubier (1909); Meister, ut sup.; Goessler, ‘‘ Kret.-myken. 
Kultur” (Preuss. Jahrb., 1907, 453 ff.); Inama, Omero nell’ eta 
Micen. (1907); Myres, “‘A History of the Pelasgian Theory”’ 
(J.H.S., 1908, 170 ff.) and The Dawn of History (1911); Ridgeway, 
“Minos the Destroyer,’’ etc. (Proc. Brit. Acad., 1909), and ‘‘ Who 
Were the Dorians?” (Anthropl. Essays presd. to E. B. Tylor, 1907); 
Frazer, Pausanias, III, 155 ff. and V, 551 ff.; The Year’s Work in 
Class. Stud., the Annuals of the B.S.A. and other archaeological 
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publications. The work by Mr. Seager on Pseira and that of Miss 
Boyd and others on Gournia appear to contain very valuable matter. 
For a report on the excavations of 1907-9 see A. J. Reinach, ‘“ Les 
fouilles de Créte 1907-9” (Journ. d. Savs., 1909). On the questions 
raised by the Thessalian excavations see The Year’s Work, 1910, 
145 ff. The Homeric student notes how, in this wealth of material, 
the archaeologist proper, as distinguished from him who has been 
styled ‘the armchair critic,”’ is accepting more and more the epics 
as a cultural unit—an ancient sub-Mycenaean unit, whether given 
final shape in Ionia or not. He seems but rarely to contemplate the 
possibility of piecemeal composition and manipulation through 
centuries, with the finishing touch put by a Bearbeiter, or of the late 
poet suggested by Professor Murray—a poet who, by the applica- 
tion of ‘a good deal of simple cunning,” which is also described as 
“gentle and lowly service” to the epics of Greece, built up from 
the poetry about Troy “the greatest poem that ever sounded on 
the lips of men.” 

The literature of that most interesting document, the Disk of 
Phaistos, is given in the Appendix. 

On Troy and its topography Dérpfeld’s monumental work is the 
authority; cf. Cauer, N. Jbb., 1905,6, and Drerup, Omero, 116. There 
are still difficulties as to the plain, especially the rivers, which (with 
the gates) are discussed by Robert, Hermes, 1907, 78 ff.; Busse, 
“Schauplatz d. Kimpfe vor Troja,” N. Jbb., 1907, 457 ff., and Obst, 
“Skamander-Xanthus,” Klio, 1909, 200ff. See also Della Seta, 
Appunti di Topografia Omerica (1908). Drerup, op. cit., 231, 250, 
is satisfied with Rothe that the poet knew the plain from personal 
observation, but took a poet’s liberty with the topography for pur- 
poses of the action. The discussions of és’ dpurtepd may be recalled. 
A final solution may be had by a second Bérard “saturated with the 
Iliad”’ working on the spot. Gruhn, Die Lage d. Stadt Troja (1909), 
rejects Hissarlik and points to ruins at Duden. This is but one instal- 
ment (seven have appeared) of a great work on the Schauplatz d. 
Il. u. Od., which has not been favorably received. See the Wochen- 
schrifts, 1910-11. Bétticher’s Trojanische Humbug (1911) is a 
polemic against Dérpfeld, and the revival apparently of an old dis- 
pute. See Schuchhardt, Schliemann’s Excavns., 324 ff. 
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On the Odyssean geography not much has been written since 
Bérard’s great work, which proved that the poet described voyagings 
in a real world. Nestle, in a paper reported by Rothe, “Odyssee- 
landschaften” (Siidwest Schulbl., 1910, 14ff.), seems to be still 
skeptical, and Hennings, ‘‘Die Heimat d. Phiaken” (Z. f. d. dsterr. 
Gym., 1910, 97 ff.), places that people, with Champault (Phéniciens 
et Grecs, 1906), in Ischia, not in Corcyra (Bérard). 

Gemoll’s Hom. Schiffskatalog (1904) maintains the originality 
of that much-discussed document against the one in the Cypria. 
The important defense by Allen has been mentioned above. The 
faithful “portrayal of a state of things, political and topographical, 
which never recurred in later history,” and which no one could have 
invented, “is written all over the document.”’ See also his illumi- 
nating paper on the “Great Appellatives,” “Argos in Homer” 
(C.Q., III, 81 ff.). These have been utilized by Della Seta (Achaioi 
etc. net poemi Omerici, Rendic. Accad. Linc., XV1) for one more 
dissection of the poems, but his conclusions have been effectively 
refuted by Zuretti in Riv. d. Filol., XXXVI, 232 ff. 

On the great, interesting, and evenly debated question of Leucas- 
Ithaca, some references are collected in the Appendix. It appears 
that Dérpfeld is about to publish a work on the whole subject. 

In regard to the Saga, Drerup has given us, in his work frequently 
quoted above, a disquisition of the first importance. Differing 
especially from Niese (Entwickelung, 1882) and Usener (Stoff d. 
griechn. Epos, 1897), he denies that the Saga was ever rooted in the 
Géttermythus. Historical events are its basis. For the Trojan cycle 
he points to the early struggles of the Aeolian settlers in the Troad, 
which may date from the third millennium B.c. The discussion 
(on which cf. Cauer, N. Jbb., 1905, 5) is careful and reasoned, an 
important feature being the consideration of the epopees of many 
other nations, following Comparetti’s famous treatise on the Kale- 
wala. It has a useful supplement in Heusler’s Lied u. Epos (1905). 
Development from the lay was consummated by the appearance of 
the epic poet, when the popular bard and popular poetry were 
eclipsed. 

Of Sagenverschiebungen the chief exponent is E. Bethe in his 
Hom. u. d. Heldensage (1902), Troian. Ausgrabgn. (1904), and Mythus, 
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Sage, Madrchen (1905). Other similar efforts are Oldfather’s ‘ Lok- 
rika”’ (Philol., 1908, 411 ff.); Staehlin’s Hypoplakische Theben (1907), 
Viirtheim’s De Aiacis orig. cult. patria (1907), and Girard’s Ajax 
fils de Telamon (1905). Sad havoc is played with the heroes of the 
Troica, their nature and identity, their countries and their exploits. 
For a scathing criticism of these essays see Otto Crusius, Sagen- 
verschiebungen (1906), who claims E. Meyer and Dérpfeld as adher- 
ents of his view, which also has the concurrence-of Drerup. Crusius 
recommends their authors to have more regard to recte legere and 
recte intellegere. Evidence is necessary to warrant such startling 
conclusions. Méglichkeit, as Ludwich’s golden saying puts it, ist 
nicht Notwendigkeit. For the Odysseus-Saga we may mention 
Walter’s Odysee u. d. Odysseussage (reported in Die Saalburg, 1909); 
Menrad’s Urmythus d. Odyssee (1910, unfavorably reviewed), and 
Croiset’s Observns. sur la légende primitive d’Ulysse (1910). The 
Cretan Saga is dealt with in Bethe’s “Minos” (Rhein. Mus., 1910, 
200 ff.). An Achaean verse-chronicle is postulated by Mr. Allen 
in ‘‘Dictys of Crete and Homer” (J. Phil., XX XI, 207 ff.). 

Some subsidiary topics that formerly loomed large in Homeric 
discussion need only be glanced at. The Pisistratean ‘‘myth” 
(Monro) is one. Cauer has reaffirmed his belief in it, and so has 
Professor Murray in a meager statement—which ignores Monro’s 
demonstration—in his new chapter. Pisistratus as maker of the 
poems has been put out of action. Many are ready to allow that 
he may have arranged for a recension of the text. Rothe goes so 
far. But when Murray (Ozfd. Mag., 1911, 157) claims him as 
“thoroughly convinced by the Pisistratus tradition,’’ he makes a very 
misleading statement. There has always been a regrettable tendency 
to vagueness in discussions and conclusions in this matter. The 
real tradition and mythological accretions have not been kept apart 
(Allen in C.R., XXI, 18). The Cyclics have also disappeared from 
the field. Dr. Monro, Mr. Lang, and Mr. Allen have fixed their 
position and character, which are now assumed by Homerists to 
have been established. They are late, inferior imitators of the epics. 
The personalia do not in these days receive much attention. There 
is a revival of interest in Maass’s “Die Person Homers”, (N. Jbb., 


1911, 539 ff.). 
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To conclude. Belief has now come round to the old orthodox 
view. There was a poet Homer, who composed the great bulk of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Accretions have been reduced to small 
dimensions. Scholars differ in their views as to their limits, but 
are generally agreed as to the unity of the mass, and that it was 
composed on the mainland in Achaean, or sub-Mycenaean, times. 
Whether the poems have come down to us from that epoch unchanged 
save as to some small additions and much surface modernization, or 
whether mere lays of Achaean origin were made into the epics by 
Homer in Ionia, seems to be the great issue that remains. On 
this point opinion is divided. Those who still bring the composi- 
tion of the poems down to historical times, as Miilder, Murray, and 
Bréal, appear to be in a very small minority. It seems likely that 
this view, rejected by leading Homerists and especially by those 
who busy themselves with archaeology, will ere long be entirely 
forgotten, and that the simple issue will be, Achaean or Ionian? 
On this point conclusions are much influenced by the individual 
attitude on the question how far, if at all, archaizing is to be detected 
in the poems. Much has been written about this of recent years, 
and opinions are extraordinarily diverse. References would fill pages. 
There is a useful statement in Seymour’s Life in the Homeric Age, 
19 ff. To those who accept Mr. Lang’s proof of the unity of the 
culture described, and his position, which has very strong backing, 
that early poets do not archaize, the question is settled. Mr. Allen, 
however, has quite recently stated the view for Ionia in C.R., XXV, 
233 ff. It may be hoped that this paper will lead to a wide discus- 
sion and a definite finding. That the controversy has been so far 
advanced and the issue thus narrowed is mainly due to concentra- 
tion on the Homeric language and culture. Discussion has never 
been more active than now, but it no longer presents (in Cauer’s 
words, written in 1905) ein Bild rastloser Bewegung. It has steadied 
itself, taken a thought, and—rallied to the Unitarian view. It is 
only a few years since Murray could dismiss Lang’s Homer and His 
Age in a few haughty sentences, and Cauer could refuse to regard 
it at all. If one compares that attitude with the cordial reception 
given to Rothe’s work on the Iliad and Draheim’s on the Odyssey 
(mit aufrichtiger Freude zu begriissen!—Bethe in D.L.Z., 1911, 
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2588), one has a measure of the revulsion that has taken place. 
Wilamowitz’ ein Wille eines Mannes and Miilder’s den Dichter als 
Dichter begreifen sum up the present situation. It is full of hope. 


APPENDIX 


1. Toe ITHaca-LEvcAS QUESTION. 1902: Paulatos, H AAH@HS I@AKH 
(2d ed., Athens); Michael, H., Das hom. u. d. heutige. Ith. (Jauer). 1903: 
Draheim, Die Ithaka Frage (Berlin); Menge, R., Ith. nach eigener Anschau- 
ung (2d ed. Giitersloh); Reissinger, K., Leukas, d. hom. Ithaka (Bl. f. d. 
GSW., 369 ff.); Déring, A., Eine Frihlingsreise in Griechenland (Frankfurt 
a. M.). 1904: Géssler, P., Leukas-Ith. d. Heimat d. Odysseus (Stuttgart). 
1905: Michael, Heimat d. Odysseus (Jauer; cf. W. kl. Phil., 1305 ff., 1333 ff.) ; 
Zugabe z. 76. Jahresb. d. Gym. Barmen; Lang, G., Untersuchgn. z. Geogr. der 
Od. (Karlsruhe); Dérpfeld, Leukas, zwei Aufsdtze (Athens); Rothe in 
Jahresb. d. phil. Ver., 162 ff.; Salvator, L., Sommertage auf Ith. (Prag); 
Vollgraff, W., “Fouilles d’Ithaque” (Bull. d. Corr. Hell., 145 ff.); Cauer 
(N. Jbb., 1ff.). 1906: Gruhn, A., “Ithaka” (N. ph. Rundsch., 553 f.); 
Paulatos; H IATPIS TOY OAYSSEOS (Athens; cf. B. ph. W., 1907, 1569 ff.; 
W. kl. Phil., 1908, 1051 ff.); Draheim, “Gegenw. Stand d. Ithaka-Frage”’ 
(W. kl. Phil., 1351 ff.); von Marées, W., “Die Ithakalegende” (N. Jbb., 
233 ff.); Reissinger, “Zur Leukas-Ithaka-Frage” (Bl. f. d. GSW., 497 ff.); 
Sitzler, J., Asth. Komm. z. Od. 172 ff.; Dérpfeld, Zweiter Brief (Athens); 
Rothe in Jahresb., 232 ff. 1907: Gréschl, J., Dérpfelds Leukas-Ithaka 
Hypoth. (Friedek; cf. B. ph. W., 1908, 656); Reissinger, “‘Neue Literat. 
z. Leukas-Ithaka” (Bl. f. d. GSW., 466 ff.); Vollgraff, W., ‘Dulichion- 
Leukas” (N. Jbb., 617 ff.); Bethe, E., “Ith. u. Leukas” (Rhein. Mus., 326 f.); 
Partsch, J., “Das Alter d. Inselnatur von Leukas” (Petermanns Mitt.; cf. 
W. kl. Phil., 1908, 1081 ff.); Rothe in Jahresb., 276 ff.; Dérpfeld, Dritter 
Brief (Athens); von Marées, Karten von Leukas (Berlin; cf. B. ph. W., 
1908, 616 ff.; W. kl. Phil., 1907, 561 ff.); Géssler, ‘Die Dérpfeldschen Aus- 
graben.” (W. kl. Phil., 1073 ff.); Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, 69 ff. 
1908: Dérpfeld, Vierter Brief; Goekoop, A. E. H., Ithaque la grande (Athens; 
cf. B. ph. W., 1909, 403 ff.; W. kl. Phil., 1909, 510 ff.); Thomopoulos, J. I., 
Ith. u. Homer, 1. (Athens; cf. W. kl. Phil., 1909, 761 ff.); Paulatos, H 
OMHPIKH I@AKH (Athens; cf. B. ph. W., 1909, 1169 ff.); Engel, E., “‘Die 
Streitfrage Ithaka-Leukas” (Voss. Zeitg., Nos. 323, 335); Braun, R., Som- 
mertage in Griechenland (Hagen); Finsler, Homer, 188 ff.; Cserép, J., 
Homeros Ithakeja (cf. W. kl. Phil., 1909, 316 ff.). 1909: Rothe in Jahresb. 
185 ff.; Cauer, Grdfrgn2, 238 ff; Dérpfeld, “Fiinfter Brief,” and “Zur 
Ithakafrage” (W. kl. Phil., 1185 ff.); Robert, Hermes, 623 ff.; Hennings 
in B. ph. W., 1169 (with references to previous essays). 1910: Herkenrath, 
E., AOYAIXION TE SAMH (B. ph. W., 1236 ff., 1269 ff.); Rothe in Jahresb., 
349 ff., and Ilias als Dichtung, 119 ff.; Gercke, A., in B. ph. W., 189 ff.; 
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Drerup, Omero, 246 ff. (cf. B. ph. W., 1911, 289 f.); Draheim, Od. als Kunst- 
werk, 56ff. 1g11: Riiter, H., Mit Dérpfeld nach Leukas-Ith. (Halberstadt) ; 
Miller, W., in C.P., VI. 105; Dérpfeld and Herkenrath in Athen. Mitt. 
207 ff., 212 ff. 

2. THe Disk or Puaistos. 1909: Della Seta, Jl Disco di Phaestos 
(Rome); Pernier, “Il Disco di Phaestos” (Ausonia, 255 ff.); Meyer, Ed., 
“Der Diskos von Phaestos” (Sitzgsb. d. kin. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., XLI); 
Evans, Scripta Minoa, I. 22 ff., 273 ff. 1o9z0: Reinach, A. J., Le Disque de 
Phaistos (Paris). 1911: Hempl, G., “Tle Solving of an Ancient Riddle” 
(Harper’s Mag., 187 ff.); Stawell, F. M., “An Interpretation of the Phaistos 
Disk” (Burlington Mag., 23 ff.); Morning Post, April 8 and 14; Géssler 
in W. kl. Phil., 1107 f.; Griffith, J., “Mediterranean Civilisn. and the Phaes- 
tos Riddle” (Nature, 385 ff.); Cuny in Rev. d. Etudes Anciennes, 296 ff.; 
Hall in J.H.S., 119 ff. For some other references see The Year’s Work in 
Class. Stud., 1909, 15 n., and 1910, 149 f. 








ON ANAXIMANDER 
By W. A. HEIDE. 


Since the time of Schleiermacher the philosophy of Anaximander 
has received marked attention from historians of philosophy, and 
the literature on the subject has grown to large proportions. By 
many Anaximander is regarded as a metaphysician—as the first 
metaphysician. In this essay the attempt will be made to study the 
records, so far as they may conceivably be regarded as containing a 
metaphysical scheme, without express reference to other interpreta- 
tions, although they have been conscientiously read and considered. 

The treatise of Anaximander was known to Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus; there is no reason to think that it was studied by later 
writers for the purpose of ascertaining his opinions,! although Apollo- 
dorus may have inspected it with a view to determine his chronology.* 
Theophrastus remarks upon its high-flown style,? which suggests 
that it was not discursive but, like that of Heraclitus, somewhat 
curt and aphoristic. We must therefore look to Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus for a knowledge of the facts; but we shall be under the 
necessity of somehow checking their conclusions, the more since it 
is no longer a secret that Theophrastus was absolutely under the 
spell of his master, and that Aristotle himself, with all his speculative 
genius, or just because of it, was not always able to distinguish 
between that which his predecessors said and that which their 
words suggested to him. The possibility of checking their account is 
afforded by the body of pre-Socratic doctrine and opinion, in which 
we must include the early medical writings attributed to Hippocrates. 

We may consider the doctrine of Anaximander under the follow- 
ing heads. (I) He spoke of the a@zreipov, (II) the apy7 of all things, 
(III) from which all proceeded and to which all returned. (IV) The 


1Qn the work of Anaximander and the reasons why it was ignored after Theo- 
phrastus, see Tannery Pour l'histoire de la science helléne, p. 87. 

2See Diels Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker? (elsewhere in this paper referred to 
as V.2), 12, 7. 

3 V.2, 13, 9. 
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apx7 must be adzreipos, since otherwise the worlds and all that in them 
is would cease to come into existence. (V) The worlds and finite 
things generally arose from the dzre:pov by a process or by processes 
denoted by the verbs amoxpivecOa: or éxxpiveoOar, (V1) in conse- 
quence of a xivnais aidios. (VII) Finally, there is mentioned a 
cosmic law of justice or revenge. 


I 


It would, perhaps, be better to consider the nature of Anaxi- 
mander’s azrepov last, after the other points have been discussed, 
rather than at the beginning; for every conclusion reached under 
later heads will of necessity bear upon the doctrine of the dzetpov. 
But it can do no harm to set down certain definite conclusions at the 
outset, which follow immediately from the records and the com- 
parison with other pre-Socratic views of the drepov. We must, 
of course, begin with the statements of Aristotle and Theophrastus; 
but since each contradicts himself and each the other, we should get 
nowhere if we could go no farther. There is, however, one point 
which must on all accounts be assumed to be beyond question. 
Whatever else Anaximander’s amreypov may or may not have been, 
it was spatially and quantitatively unbounded.! This conclusion 
follows of necessity not only from the statement? that the dmrepov 
surrounds all the worlds, and from the obvious connection’ between 
boundless space and matter and the infinite worlds attributed to 
Anaximander; but it follows also from the express reference of Aris- 
totle to the dzre:pov outside the cosmos,‘ and from the alleged ground 


1 We shall see later (cf. p. 226) that there is some reason to question whether 
Anaximander meant to claim absolute infinity for the ‘‘boundless.” 


2V.2, 14, 1 (after Theophrastus): mdvras mepiéxew rods kbopuous. V.?2, 14, 40 
(Aristotle): mepiéxecv dravra. This has been interpreted metaphysically; but though 
mepiéxev and 7d wepiéxov occur many times in pre-Socratic literature, they always 
bear their plain literal sense. 

3 Cf. V2, 13, 6; 13, 29 f.; 138, 43 f.; 14, 28; 15, 2f.; 15,30: “Avatiuavdpos,’ Avat- 
uévns,’ Apxédaos, Revopdvns, Acoyévns, Aevkurmos, Anudxpiros,’Emlxoupos daelpous xbopous 
év T@ dmrelpy xara wacav mepraywyhy (v.1., weploracww) sc. ylverOar kal pbelperOac. 
For the phrase xara wacav mepiaywyhv, which has often been strangely misunderstood, 
ef. Lucret. 1, 1007: finibus exemptis in cunctas undique partis. 

4V.2, 15,1: dia yap 7d év rH vohoe: wh drondelrev Kal 6 dpcOuds Soxe? Awecpos elvar Kal 
Td padnuarixda peyéOn Kal 7d Ew Tod odpavod: delpou 5’ bvros Tod iw, Kal oGya Aerpov 
elvac doxe? cal x6ouo. This occurs in a passage in which Aristotle enumerates the 
corsiderations which led his predecessors to postulate an dmepov évepyela, and charac- 
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for postulating an @repor, viz., that the process of generation might 
not cease.! 

This is not much; but when it has been said, apparently all has 
been said that can with reasonable certainty be predicated of Anaxi- 
mander’s arecpov considered by itself. In a passage which bears 
unmistakably the cachet of Theophrastus, Anaximander is criticized 
for failing to define just what he intended by the dzre.pov, whether 
it was air or water or earth or other body.2, Nevertheless Theophras- 
tus, for reasons which will presently appear, was not content to con- 
fess himself baffled in the quest, but converted the absence of 
definition into a negation, reporting Anaximander as saying that it 
was neither water nor any other of the elements, but another “infinite 
something.’’? This and the other attempts to define the depor, 
which Anaximander had obviously not defined, are based upon the 
assumption that his apy was a orovyeiov, of which assumption more 
will presently be said. Having this conception of the apy7, it was 
an easy step to combine in some sort the foregoing two positions and 
to attribute to Anaximander the conception of a single (simple) 
substance indeterminate in quality and magnitude. The azreipov 
teristically lumps opinions of very different schools together; but while much of the 
matter in the sentence manifestly does not apply to Anaximander, the addition of 
kal xéopo. at the end, coupled with the fact that Anaximander is clearly alluded 


to under previous heads, suffices to show that he is included among those who pos- 
tulated 7d w rod obpavod dmrepor. 


1 For this see below, p. 226. 


2V.2, 14, 30: duaprdve 5¢ obros uh Adywr Ti dors 7d Ameipov, wérepoy arp éoriv 
tiwp vi A Gra rid owmara. cf. V.2, 11, 38: od dioplfwy dépa A tdwp A dro re. 
The expression dyaprdve, introducing a criticism of the doctrine after it has been 
stated, is characteristic of the method of Theophrastus in his voixdyv d6ta1, as may be 
seen by his De sensu. 


3 V.2, 13, 4: Adve: 5 adrhy uhre tiwp uhre Addo Te TSv Kadovpévwy elvac groxelwy, 
aN’ érépav Tid pvow Amepov, V.2, 13, 10: d4dov 5¢ ri rhv els AAAmAa peraBodrHv Tav 
TeTTdpwv cTorxelwy otros Deacdpevos odK Hilwoev Ev Te TOUTWY UroKxeluevov Morfoa, AANA 
tt &\\o mapa ratra. This whole passage does little credit to Theophrastus’ per- 
spicacity; for after thus unequivocally alleging the doctrine of dA\olwors as the ground 
for Anaximander’s position, he immediately proceeds to deny it of him: obros 5¢ ovx 
adAowwvuevou Tod aroxelov Thy yéveow more?, GAN’ droKpiwouévwy TSv évartlwy da THs 
didlo Kwwhoews, 5d kal rots wept “Avataydspay rodrov 6’ Apiororédns ovvératev. Cf. also 
the vague phrase, V.2, 13, 43: obros dpx hy pn Tar Svtwv Hiciv Tid TOD aelpov. 


4 V.2, 13, 24: el 5€ res Thy ply rdv drdvrwr broddBor ulay elvar Pioww ddprcroy Kal 
kat’ eldos kal xara uéyedos, Srep dv Sdtee (sc. Anaxagoras) BotderPar Aéyerv, cvuPalver 
dvo Tas dpxds air@ Aéyery Thy TE TOD amrelpov Pioww Kal Tdv vodv, Hore wdvTws palverat 


Ta gwuarTiKkda cToxela Tapardnolws mody Avatiwdvipw. This will be discussed later 
(cf. pp. 229 ff.). 
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would thus, like the Aristotelian and Stoic dAn, be a mere potential 
substrate which becomes actualized only in determination.' It 
was this precise step that Theophrastus took, following the lead of 
Aristotle.2 This entire argumentum ex silentio, if one may call it by 
that name, is so palpably the fiction of a brain not schooled to trace 
the history of ideas, that we may dismiss it without further comment, 
except to say that pre-Socratic thought lends it no support whatever. 
The views of other pre-Socratics concerning the depov, so far 


as they are relevant to our present inquiry, we shall presently come 
to know. 


Il 


Anaximander is said to have called his drepov the apn’ of all 
things; it is even claimed that he was the first to use the term apyn 
in this technical sense.‘ Whatever we may think of the latter state- 
ment, we have no choice but to accept the former; for it is difficult, 
if not impossible, otherwise to account for the recurring expression, 


1Simpl. Phys. 150, 20: érepos 5é rpdéros xa’ dv ovxére Thy peraBodrhv ris Uns 
alridvrar ode xara ddAdolwow Tod broKxemévou Tas yevéoers drodidbaciy, GAAA Kara 
Exxpirw* évovcas yap Tas évavribrynras év TO UroKepévy, dmelpw SvTt cdpart, exxplverbal 
gnow’ Avativavdpos, rp&ros abrds dpx hy dvoudoas 7d droxeluevov. Cf. V.2, 14, 31 (after 
Theophrastus): dyaprdve ody rhv wev bAnv (here merely the material cause) drogai- 
vouevos, Td 5€ movodv alriov (not the xlynors dldis, which would not satisfy Aristotle or 
Theophrastus, but something like the Love and Hate of Empedocles or the Nods of 
Anaxagoras) dvaipGv. 71d yap dareipov obdév &NXo 4H HAD eorly. ob dbvarac 5é H HAy elvac 
évépyera (? évepyelg), dav wh 7d wowiv broxénrat. These words, though probably 
innocent in intention, naturally led to such expressions as those just cited from 
Simplicius. 
2 V.2, 15, 10: of 5¢ éx rod évds évodoas Tas évayriéryras éxxplvecOat, Womep’ Avativav- 
Spés now. Cf. V.2, 15, 11-17. Aristotle thus includes Anaximander with Empedocles 
and Anaxagoras in the forced reinterpretation, whereby Anaximander becomes a meta- 
physician, deriving all from a unitary substratum, in which the contrarieties are poten- 
tially (Svyduer) implicit, not actually present (V.2, 305, 27-34). No one now accepts 
this unhistorical interpretation for Empedocles and Anaxagoras, for it flatly contra- 
-dicts their authentic statements. A few still cling to it in the case of Anaximander, 
where the Aristotelian conception of ddvayuis:: évépye, which it presupposes, is gro- 
tesquely out of place, since the conception is of Aristotle’s own invention. 
3 V.2, 11, 38; 13, 3; 14, 2; 14, 26. 


4See above, n. 1, and V.2, 13, 4; 14, 3. Burnet Early Greek Philosophy? 57 and 
others offer a different interpretation of these passages. Even if one allowed, which 
is questionable, the possibility of their various interpretations, the clear evidence that 
Theophrastus attributed the word épx7% to Anaximander is fatal to their position; for 
if Anaximander used the term, nothing is more probable than that Theophrastus re- 
garded him as the inventor of it. If the interpretation of dpx% given below be 
accepted, Burnet’s chief objection to these statements falls to the ground. 
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evidently due to Theophrastus, that Anaximander édacxev apyny 
kal oroxeiov To atreipov, alongside the statement dnol tay dvTwy 
apxny elvat To atreipov.' Since there is no thought of attributing the 
term orovyeiov? to Anaximander, it can have been added to apy7 
only with the intention of defining it (by hendiadys) from the Peri- 
patetic point of view; for in the Aristotelian terminology apx7 has 
both a wider application, in which it comprehends besides the mate- 
rial substratum or orovyetoy also the efficient cause, and a narrower 
acceptation, denoting the latter alone. In order to forestall a possible 
misapprehension Theophrastus resorted to the hendiadys. We have 
at once, therefore, the guarantee that we are dealing with a genuine 
Anaximandrian term and the interpretation of the term by Theo- 
phrastus, who regarded apy7 as synonymous with orovyeiov.$ 

We have next to consider whether we must accept this interpreta- 
tion. Asno one today attributes to Anaximander the word orovyeior, 
so nobody would claim for him the conception of an “element” in 
the stricter sense.‘ Indeed that conception presents insuperable 
difficulties when, as in the case of the Ionians, there was assumed to 
be only one apy7. Aristotle and the doxographic tradition sought 
to obviate the embarrassing consequences by ascribing to all the 
monists Aristotle’s favorite conception of aAAofwois, which proved 
so popular among the alchemists. There is, however, no evidence 

1V.2, 11, 37; 13, 3; 14, 2. To be sure, the collocation is common in Aristotle, 


ef. Bonitz Index Aristot. 7024 26f. Compare the similar cases of hendiadys men- 
tioned below, dpx% xal rny7h and dixn kal rlois. 


2 Surely nobody would so interpret V.?, 13, 12. 


3 Cf. orotxetov (V.2, 138, 12); brAual dpxal (V.2, 13, 22); dpxyH without crocxetov 
(V.2, 14, 27); cwparixda croxeta (V.2, 13, 26f.). 


4 There is much confusion even in generally excellent works on ancient philosophy 
in the use of the word ‘‘element.’”’ Two meanings should be distinguished: (1) 
element in the strict sense, and (2) element in the sense of maxima mundi membra— 
fire, air, water, earth, regarded not as pure and uncompounded, but as masses occupy- 
ing fixed positions in the cosmos. The latter (2) was obviously a very old conception, 
as has been well shown by O. Gilbert Die meteorologischen Theorien des griechischen 
Altertums; but the ‘‘element”’ in the strict sense (1) appears to have been created by 
Empedocles under the influence of Parmenides (cf. fr. 9 and his conception of the 
éy xal 8uovov) and, possibly, ultimately of the Orphic conception of the soul. In Emped- 
ocles both conceptions occur and the failure to distinguish between them has led to 
strange results. Aristotle’s philosophy knows the element essentially only in the 
latter (2) sense, though a certain flavor of the other (1) lingers about it and calls for 
his process of dAdolwois. Some light will be thrown on Aristotle’s conception in 
the following discussion. 
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of that wonder-working process in the literature before Aristotle.' 
It remains to be seen, therefore, whether it is possible to discover 
a use of apx7 and a corresponding conception current among the pre- 
Socratics, which will serve adequately to explain both the admitted 
facts relative to Anaximander and the deductions made from them 
by Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

I have made a large collection of passages, from the literature 
antedating 400 B.c., in which the word dpy7 occurs;? but of all the 
uses of the word only one appears to me capable of rendering the 
service required of it. This I shall now proceed to illustrate. We 
may properly begin with Aristotle, since the traditional interpretation 
of Anaximander’s apy7 is due to him. Now, among the various 
uses of the word which he recognizes’ is “that from which (as an 
immanent? part) a thing first arises, e.g., as the keel of a ship and the 
foundation of a house, while in animals some suppose the heart, others 
the brain, others some other part, to be of this nature.”’ We are thus 
expressly referred to physiology for this use of dpyy; but even a 
superficial knowledge of Aristotle’s works reveals the fact that the 
conception here illustrated from physiology has a much wider scope, 
applying equally to meteorological phenomena of the most various 
kinds. Since meteorological and physiological problems constituted 
the chief centers about which the thought of early Greek science 
revolved, we should at once perceive the possibility of deriving profit 
for our inquiry from a consideration of dpy7 in this sense; but as 
one proceeds to note that Aristotle himself professes to discover the 
notion among the theogonists and that it may undoubtedly be traced 

1See my study, ‘Qualitative Change in Pre-Socratic Philosophy” Archiv f. 
Ge. der Philos. XIX, 333 f. 


2See my studies ‘‘ Ilept dicews: A Study of the Conception of Nature among the 
Pre-Socratics” Proc. Amer. Acad. of Arts and Sciences XLV, 79, n. 3, and “Antecedents 
of Greek Corpuscular Theories’ (Harvard Studies XXII), 149, n. 5. Since this is not 
primarily a study of dpx7%, I shall give only such references as seem to merelevant. I 
am compelled to say that Dr. Bruno Jordan’s study of dpx7%, “ Beitrige zu einer Ge- 
schichte der philosophischen Terminologie’”’ Archiv fiir Ge. der Philos. XXIV, 449 f., is 
quite inadequate and misleading. 


3 Met. A 1, 10134 4f., tr. Ross. The reference to the keel is doubtless due to 
Plato Legg. 803A. 


4 évwrdpxovros. This was of course susceptible of interpretation as duvdue or 
évepyela é., according to need or pleasure. If interpreted in the former sense, there 
was an immediate bridge to Aristotle’s crotxeiov =bmoxelyevor. 
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as far back as Xenophanes, one’s interest is fully aroused. We shall 
find thé term dpy7 occurring in this connection and in a technical 
sense in “ Hippocrates,’ and we shall presently discover that there 
attached to it certain associated ideas which have obvious relations 
to the thought of Plato and Aristotle touching the dpyai cai oro- 
xeta—the elements.” 

The mass of material is so large that it becomes embarrassing. 
We may begin with the sea, regarded as an apy7. Aristotle says!: 
“The cause which led men formerly to regard the sea as the source 
or reservoir (apy) and the collective body? of all water is this: it 
might be thought reasonable that such a reservoir should exist for 
water, as for each of the other elements there exist a collective mass 
and source (4px) by reason of its size, from which it proceeds in 
undergoing change by division and union with others. So, e.g., the 
source or reservoir of fire is in the upper regions; the mass of air is 
that next to the region of fire, and the collective body of earth is that 
about which, as we see, all these lie.” ‘In accordance® with such 
considerations the sea was thought to be the source (apy) of moisture 
and all water; wherefore some say that the rivers not only flow into 
it but out of it.” Before proceeding farther we may note what is 
said of apy in this sense: (a) it is the collective body or mass—the 
“store” of a given kind of matter; (6) this “store’”’ is conceived as a 
source or reservoir, or (c) as a region or specific place of the form of 
matter in question; (d) this source is regarded not merely as the point 
of departure for a process—its beginning—but as the vital moment 
in a circular process—its end as well as its beginning. One who 
knows Aristotle’s conception of the apy) «al orovyeiov cannot 
help seeing the striking resemblance. Indeed, if we were dependent 
on him for the conception, we might suspect that the two notions were 
the same except that, as applied to the sea, the term dpy7 had been 
stript of metaphysical connotations. But the history of the concep- 

1 Meteor. B 2, 354° 2. 


2 ¢Sua: perhaps we might best render with ‘‘sum”; cf. my ‘‘ Notes on Philolaus’’ 
Amer. Jour. of Philol. XXVIII, 79. Here it is interpreted by #Opowwpévos byxos. Cf. 
Lucret. 1, 1042: nec plagae possunt extrinsecus undique summam | conseruare omnem 
quaecumque est conciliata. 

3 Meteor. B 2, 354° 15. 


4 Even this was never far from Aristotle’s thought, as when in the passage above 
cited he says, 354° 6: Sev peraBdddec Te weprfduevor kal uelyvuTat Tots dAAos. Aristotle 
had only to interpret this as d\Xolwors in order to obtain his dpx} Kal orotxeior ! 
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tion points to the opposite conclusion: Aristotle’s metaphysical 
apy Kai orovxeiov is only a sublimated replica of the dpyn of the 
early naturalists and physicians. To show this we may further 
illustrate the above description of the dpx7. 

a) The apy as collective mass or store of matter. This needs 
little illustration, since matter was from of old regarded as an 
a@po.cpa' or sum capable of being compounded or divided. As I 
have sufficiently shown this elsewhere,” I may pass on to other points. 
The so-called “elements” in particular were early regarded as kinds 
of matter collected together,’ as massed combatants engaged in a 
cosmic war, each having its restricted sphere.‘ In the medical theories 
such masses or dpyai® of humors may form anywhere and when 
formed become the “‘sources”’ of disease unless speedily drained. 

b) The apyy as a source or reservoir. Aristotle speaks of the 
apy as a mnyn, notably in his discussion® of Plato’s description of 
Tartarus in the Phaedo’. The view which Plato there gives has been 
recognized’ as depending on an old theory dealing with the circulation 


1See above p. 218, n. 2. Arist. Meteor. 35641, speaks of Plato’s Tartarug as 7repi 
7d pécov bdards Te wAHOOS. 


2 See my “ Antecedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories,” passim. Mr. A. W. Benn 
“The Origin of the Atomic Theory” Mind, N.S., No. 79 (July, 1911) 397, makes the 
amazing statement: ‘‘The notion of fire or anything else as composed of particles, fine 
or coarse, first came in with the atomic theory.” 

3 See above, p. 216, n. 4. 


4 The cosmic 7éXeyos is a very ancient notion, reflected in the battle of the gods 
(Iliad 21) and specialized in the déula of Anaximander and the tug-of-war (dvrure- 
ploracis depending on émixpdrea). As in the children’s games, a combatant drawn 
beyond his line is counted with the opposing side. 

5 This is the meaning, for example of, Hipp. 7. vodowy, iv. 36 (7, 552 L.): Av wh res 
kal ddAn dpxh vrovévnra:, where Littré, as often, falsely renders dpx% with “ principe”; 
ef. also ibid., p. 550. The thought is made perfectly clear, 1. vodowyv, iv. 51 sub fin. 
(7, 588 f. L.). 

6 Meteor. B 2, 355° 32 f. 7111 Df. 

8 See e.g. Burnet’s note on the Phaedo, ad loc. Burnet recognizes the connectiou 
of Phaedo 111 D with the Empedoclean analogy of the hot-water evils (Seneca Q.N. 
III. 24) invoked to explain hot springs; but it is obvious that the analogy of cauldrons 
with communicating tubes, illustrating the principles that water seeks a level and 
hence circulates when its equilibrium is disturbed, as by the application of heat, is 
likewise in Plato’s mind. Whether Empedocles included this illustration in his expla- 
nation of hot springs and volcanoes, as I suspect, is not certain; but we know that 
Diogenes of Apollonia employed it (cf. Seneca Q.N. IV. 2, 28) to explain the circula- 
tion of water on the evaporation theory, probably combined with the filtration theory, 
and Hipp. 7. ra@dv, 39 (7, 556 L.), used it to explain the circulation of the humors in 
the body from one dpx7 xai rnyh to another. Aristotle’s description of the circula- 
tory system (Hist. Animal., A 3, esp. 513¢ 35) is based upon the same general view. 
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of humors in the living body and with the circulation of waters in 
the earth. But just as Plato’s theory accounts not only for the 
circulation of waters but also of the winds,! so: the physiological 
theory deals with respiration quite as much as with the circulation 
of the blood.2, Such an dpy7 xai wny7 is the heart.2 But among 
the medical fraternity the abdomen («ocA/m) was often regarded as 
the chief dpyn or wnyn, though four lesser dpya/* were also assumed, 
to wit, the brain, the heart, the liver, and the spleen. Thus we 
read’: “T desire first to show how the bile, the blood, the aqueous 
humor (ddpwy or ddwp), and the phlegm increase and diminish from 
meat and drink. On this wise: when the abdominal cavity is full, 
it becomes the source (anyn) of all things to the body; when it 
becomes empty it drains the dissolving body. There are besides four 
other sources, from which the aforesaid humors severally proceed 
to the body, when the sources are replenished from the abdominal 
cavity; and when they in turn become empty, they drain the 
body. The body itself also draws somewhat from the abdominal 


1 Phaedo 112 B. For the dpx7% of the winds, cf. Arist. Meteor. A 13, 349 28 ff.; 
{Arist.] Probl. 9445 4f.; Hipp. 1. éBdouddwy, 3 (9, 434 adn., L.). 

2See my “Antecedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories” 133 f. 

3Cf. Arist. Part. Animal., T 5, 667° 13 f.; Gen. Animal., A 1, 7664 34: év rp dpx7 
Kal T@ poply TH exovTs Thy THs Hvockis Oepudryros dpxhv. In Hist. Animal., T 2, 511°f. 
Aristotle describes ras dpyxas rSv pdeBGv after Syennesis, Diogenes of Apollonia, and 
Polybus; ef., ibid. 5154 16: ras dpyds xal ras weyloras ddéBas. The first blood-clot 
that forms in the hatching egg and later becomes the heart of the chick is called 4 
dpx} Tod wot, Hist. Animal., Z 3, 561¢ 10, as the heart is called ris ovclas » dpx%, 
Resp., 17, 478° 34, and atrn ydp dori dpxh xal rnyh Tod atuaros (2? 47) vrodoxh 
mpwrn, Part. Animal., 14, 6664 8; cf. below, p. 224, n. 4. 

4 The formation of such cavities in the embryo is explained by Hipp., 2. ddovs 
madlov, cc. 12 and 17 (and, after some such source, by Arist. Part. Animal., A 1, 
640° 10 f.). The organs which are here called rnyai are later, c. 51 (7, 584 L.) called 
dpxat; but there also occurs here (c. 50 f., 7, 580 f., L.) the use of dpy# =“‘cause.”” In- 
deed, where the wryyal are called dpxai the two conceptions of ‘‘source’”’ and ‘‘cause”’ 
blend. Possibly the same is true of Plato Phaedr. 245 C, where the soul is called ny? 
cal dpx} xivhoews; cf. ibid. D: €€ dpxijs yap dvdyxn wav 7d yeyvouevoy ylyverOat, KTH, 

5 Hipp. 2. vovewr, iv. 33 (7, 542 f. L.), and see passim for similar expressions. The 
circumstance that the medical fraternity recognize four humors and four correspond- 
ing m7yal, while each of the humors is commonly associated with one of the properties 
most prominent in the four elements, suggests at once a striking parallel to the four 
elemental mmyal of Empedocles. If there were only a weyddAn dpx% or rn, such as 
the dre:pov of Anaximander, to serve in the theory of Empedocles as the counterpart 
of the xo:Alm among the medici, the analogy would be complete. Who can say which 
conception furnished the suggestion for the other? The intrinsic probability would 
seem to be in favor of the physiological theory as the earlier. 
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cavity when there is something in it. The heart is the source for 
the blood; the head (i.e., the brain), for the phlegm'; the spleen, for 
the aqueous humor; and the region of the liver, for the bile. Thus 
there are four sources, not counting the abdominal cavity. .... 
When man eats or drinks, the body draws to itself some of the 
aforesaid humor from the abdominal cavity, and the sources (central 
organs) draw from the abdomen through the veins—each humor 
attracting its like—and distribute it to the body.” The parallel 
between the xoAim, or abdomen, and the sea, in the statement of 
Aristotle, or Tartarus, in the theory reproduced by Plato, is too 
obvious to need further comment. The various views have a com- 
mon origin, and in the medical tradition the express comparison of 
the abdomen («o:Af) with the sea seems to have been a common- 
place.2 In view of this we may perhaps at this point recall the 
interesting fragment of Xenophanes (fr. 30): 


anyn Séori Oddraco’ saros, ryyi 8 dvéwoo - 
* x > Ld , +] , 4 
ovTe yap év véderw< voi x’ dvéuoro pviowro 
> ‘4 a / , 
éxrvelovtos>ecwlev dvev mévrov peyddowo 

¥ ey * ¥ 9 907 a 95 
ovre foal rotauav ovr’ aifépos duBpiov twp, 
GAA péyas® wdvros ygvérwp vepewv dvewwv TE 
kal mrorapav. 


1Cf. [Arist.] Probl.; B 10, 8674 25: doxe? 5¢ rnyh elvar 7 Kepadh rod vypod, which 
is also Plato’s doctrine in the Timaeus. Hipp. wr. capxdv, 4 (8, 588 L.) says: 6 dé 
éyxépanrds dort unrpdrods Tod Wuxpod cal rod KoAdwWéeos (i.e. phlegm). Here unrpdroks 
means no more than mnyh(=dpx%); cf. Diodorus i. 2; Athenaeus iii. 63, 104a. In 
Hdt. iv. 52 a lake is called the wArnp ‘{'wdnos (of the river Bug), and of the Sea of Azov 
he says, iv. 86: # Macqrls re xadéerac kal uprnp Tod Idvrov. 


2 Hipp. m. dialrys, A, 10 (6, 484 L.): Kowdlny 5é rhv peylorny, [Uda] Enp@ cal 
byp@ Tametov, So0var waor kal AaBetv rapa wavrwv, Oadrdoons Siva. mm. éBdouddwr, 
11 (9, 488L.) the xo:Alac are compared to the sea. The significance of the latter is 
not altogether clear except for this point. Roscher, ‘“‘Ueber Alter, Ursprung und 
Bedeutung der Hippokratischen Schrift von der Siebenzahl,’’ Abh. der philol-hist. 
Ver. der kgl. stichs. Ges. d. Wiss. XXVIII, No. V., 6, 10 f., discusses it, regarding it 
as representing a ‘“‘chart’’ of the world. I see no hint of a chart in it, but I incline to 
agree with him that it reproduces the views of Asia Minor at a relatively early date. 
In this connection I may remark that in his discussion of Ionia and the Peloponnesus 
in the same ‘‘chart”’ Roscher has apparently overlooked 7. votowy, iv. 34 (7, 546 L.). 
Query: Was the mention of these two names conditioned, say, by the position of 
Cnidus, and was Attica still regarded as belonging to Ionia? 

3 Had Xenophanes said wévros delpwy (cf. Iliad 24, 545) instead of uéyas wévTos, 
as apparently he used the word of the depth of the earth (cf. Emped., fr. 39, 1 and see 
below, p. 227, n. 4), he might very likely have been charged with regarding the sea 
as “infinite.” Is it not possible that Anaximander used daelpwy or depos in the 
same popular sense ? 
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Of course Xenophanes held also that rivers, winds, and clouds return 
again to the sea, as to their source. It is probable that he here 
expresses his belief in the evaporation or meteoric theory of the 
origin of streams rather than in the filtration theory; but there is 
no mistaking the fact that for him the sea is the adpyy «al wnyn of 
rivers, winds, and clouds. The two theories in question were not 
irreconcilable, and were unquestionably combined in the physiological 
sphere. So much at least is obvious, that the dpy7-theory, as applied 
to meteorology and physiology, existed in its main outlines before 
the days of Empedocles, with whose conception of respiration it is of 
course most intimately connected. And it may not be amiss to 
recall that Aristotle himself associated these notions with his own 
apy? xai orovyxeiov.' 

With the description of the apy7 as a mwny7 we should also compare 
the expression dpy7 xal pifa and similar turns.2 Thus Aristotle 


1 Arist. Part. Animal., A 1, 640° 4: ol uév ody dpxato cal mpdro gpirocophoarres 
wepl ris picews wepl THs UNKHs apxjs Kal rijs Toadrys alrlas éoxdrovy, rls kal wola Tis, 
kal was éx ravrns ylvera: 7d 8dov, Kal rlvos Kivodvros .. . . duolws 5é xal wepl rhy roy 
Swv xal rdv putdv yéverwy Aéyovary, olov év TP owuars péovros pev Tod Vdaros xoiNlav 
yevérOat xal wacav brodoxhy (see below, p. 224, n. 2) ris re trpopis cal rod mepirrw- 
paros, To 5¢ mvevwaros Suaropevdévros rods wuxrjpas dvappayjva (cf. Hipp. wr. Picross 
madlov, 12 (7, 486 L.) and my ‘Antecedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories’’ 135 f.]. 
63° dip xal 7d Bdwp An TGv cwudrwr éorly- éx Tov TowdiTwy yap cwudrwv cumoTaor 
thv dtow wdvres. It is noteworthy that the physiological dpxal (for the term con- 
tinued in use throughout the history of Greek medicine) were later called dpxat xat 
orotxeia, e.g., by Pseudo-Galen Introd. xiv. 697: "Epaclorparos 5é ws dpxds kal ororxeta 
Bdrov cwpyaros UroriWéuevos Thy tpirdoxlay trav dyyelwy (there were three dpxal or 
dyyeta!), veipa cal pdéBas Kal dprnplas, wapadelwee rd Te vypd kal Ta wvedpara, 
duct yap tras raira [?ravrais?] diocxetodac 7d SPov, TP wev aluare ws Tpopy, TH Se 
rvevpare ws cuvepy@ els Tas puoikds évepyelas. It is plain (note the use of Aas) that 
the dpxal are only circulatory systems and not true (Aristotelian) dpyal cal orotxeta, 
though the term is employed. We could hardly desire more striking proof of the 
historical origin of the Aristotelian conception. 


2 The phrase later became a commonplace: cf. Thayer’s N.7. Lez., s.v. dpx%, 2, 
and s.v. plfa, 1. In Hipp. +. pvcéwy, 7 (6, 100 L.) the heart is described as the place 
8xou al wnyal Kal ai pl{ac rod aiuards elor. It seems that the Empedoclean piféuara 
(fr. 6) are to be understood in the sense of ryyal (cf. Emped. fr. 23, 10), for they 
relate to the ‘‘elements’’ as maxima mundi membra; and also fr. 54: aléyp<8 ad> 
paxppo: Kara xO6va (into the earth) dvero pitas. With the latter, cf. Hipp. r. capxayv, 
2 (8, 584 L.):  devrépa potpa xdrwOev (below the aether =fire), adr} xaddéerar pev Yi, 
Wuxpdr kal Enpdy kal rovdd xivody (read xavdy W.A.H.) .... 0.3: xuxdeouévwy 5é rov- 
réwy, dre cuverapdx On, dredelpOn (2?dwedhPOn ?) Tod Oepuod wound év rH vq K.T.A. In both 
cases reference is clearly had to “‘bodies”’ of air or fire in the earth, which Empedocles 
properly calls roots. According to Plato Tim. 90 A, we men are a gurdv ovK &yyetor 
adXG ovpdnorv, having our xepadr kal pita in heaven. The notion is doubtless Orphic; 
ef. Arist. Anim. A 5, 410° 27: rotro 5é wérov0e xal 6 év rots ’Opdixots erect Kadoupévos 
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seems to have regarded the Hesiodic Tartarus! as an apy7 in the 
sense we have been describing.? If we should come to agree with 
him, it would prove a most striking confirmation of our view; for 
the analogy between the dzre:pov of Anaximander and the primitive 
Chaos, to which the Hesiodic Tartarus is closely akin, has often been 
noted. But on this head it is well to speak with some reserve until 
the cosmography of primitive Greece is somewhat better understood.’ 

c) The apx% as a region or specific place for a certain kind of 
matter or humor. It is obvious that a source or reservoir, if realis- 
tically conceived, must be regarded as occupying a definite position.‘ 


Nbyos. dnal yap Thy puxhy éx Tod Sdrov elorévac dvarvedyrwy, Peponévny bwrd Trav dvéuwr. 
It is not improbable that the very verse alluded to by Plato is that preserved by Vettius 
Valens ix. 1, p. 330, 23 Kroll: xa@ds xat 6 Gecbraros "Oppeds Néyer* Vuxh 8 dvOpdrooww 
dm’ aldépos éppli{wra:. The same notion is attributed to Hippocrates by Anonym. 
Londin. vi. 18 Diels: Slknv re éréxe.v Huds puTdv- ws yap éxeiva wpoceppliwra TH 7, 
otrws cal abrol mpoceppi{wipueda mpds Tov dépa xard re Tas pivas kal kara Ta dda odpara. 
In all these cases regard is had not so much to the organ by which, as to the source of 
supply from which, what is needed is obtained: in other words it is the dpx% xal rnyh. 
The same point of view is presented by Xen. Mem. i. 4, 8, where the “‘world-soul”’ is 
referred to as the source of the individual soul and compared in this regard to “‘earth’’ 
and ‘“‘moisture’’—manifestly conceived as ‘‘elements’’ or maxima mundi membra. 
Theodectes, quoted by Arist. Pol. A 6, 1255¢ 37, makes Helen say: @elwy 5 dw’ 
dupoty Exyovoy pifwudrwv | rls av mpocemeiy diimoeev Adrpiv; much as Shakespeare 
Macbeth II. 3, says; ‘‘The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood | Is stopp’d; 
the very source of it is stopp’d.—Your royal father’s murder’d.’”’ See my ‘“Ante- 
cedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories,’’ p. 149, n. 5. 

Since the my% of a river was its cedar (cf. Hdt. 4, 91) we may here note that 
word (cf. the preceding note). So in the familiar Orphic lines we have Zeds xepadj, 
[Arist.] Mund. 7, 401 429, where other texts read dpyd, and again we have (ibid. 54) 
Zeds wbvrov plga. But does not the last expression argue that the text as we have 
it is relatively late? At any rate pifa here must mean “cause,” unless Ze’s should 
be regarded merely as the sky, in accordance with the meteoric theory of the origin 
of water. 

1 Hes. Theog. 722 f. 

2 Arist. Meteor. B 1, 3534 34; of wév odv dpxaio: xal duarplBovres wepl ras Geodorylas 
mover adris (sc. Oaddrrys) mnyds (cf. Macan on Hat. 4, 86), Ww’ adbrois dot dpxal 
kal plac yas cal Oadrdrrns: rpayixwrepov yap obrw Kal ceuvdrepov brédaBov tows 
elvac 7d Aeyouevov, ws uéya Te TOD wavTds TodTo pdbpioy by: Kal Trdv Aowwdy odpavdy Sov 
wept rodrov svorjvat Tov Torov Kal rovrou xdpiv ws bvTa Timwraroyv Kal dpx hr. 


3 Hesiod does not say dpxal xal plgfar, but vis plfac (728) and ys... . Kal Tap- 
tdpov.... wovrov Te .... Kal olpavod .... mdvrwy myyal kal welpar’ tacw 
(736f.). Aristotle’s interpretation would seem at least to require @vepOev for brepbev 
(727). But in vss. 736 f. there are evidently various points of view combined, as has 
long been seen. Berger’s Mythische Kosmographie der Griechen and Geschichte der 
wiss. Erdkunde der Griechen are so full of intolerable inaccuracies, that the work must 
some day be done over again. 

4We noted above that the spatially and quantitatively unbounded nature of 
Anaximander’s d&repoy was the sole descriptive predicate which could with perfect 
assurance be attributed to it. 
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This fact has already received sufficient illustration in connection 
with the sea, and other related instances might readily be cited.! 
But something more is intended when the apy7 is spoken of as an 
dyyetov or ywpiov or brodoyn?—when, in a word, regard is had to 
the container rather than to the thing contained. When there is 
more than one a@py7, we find each vessel considered as the natural 
place for a specific kind of stuff, to which it therefore returns of itself 
when it becomes disengaged from the entanglements caused by the 
circulatory process.* These conceptions explain Aristotle’s doctrine 
that each orovyeiov possesses its oixeios témos and has a pvoiKky 
xivnots toward it. 


d) The dpyn regarded as the end no less than as the beginning. 
We have seen that the sea and the abdomen receive back that which 
they send forth to circulate through the earth or the body.! The 


1 Aristotle, of course, regards the sea as a réros: the important question with him 
is whether it should be called the réros @addrrns or the rémros tdaros; cf. Meteor. 
B 2, 355 52,15; 356433, and Gilbert Meteor. Theorien, p. 413. In regard to the position 
of the xoAla Aristotle and the medici have much to say, as also about the other 
organs or dpxal. 


2 The dpxal or rnyal are repeatedly called xwpla by Hipp. 1. vovowyr, iv., as e.g., 
33 (7, 544 L.), 36 (550), 37 (554), 39 (558), 40 (560, 562), 51 (588). For dyyeiov, see 
Arist. Meteor. A13, 349433, speaking of the winds: kal 7 dpxh wbdev abrdv, Kal 
awbrepov dp’ domep é ayyelou Se? AaBetv péovra rdv Aveuov, kal wéxpe TovTou pety Ews av 
xevw0 7d ayyeiov, olov €& doxGv adiduevor, in allusion to the bag of Aeolus. Cf. Part. 
Animal., T 5,667 19. Plato Critias 111A calls the “basin of the sea’’ 7d rfs Oaddoons 
ayyetov, which is only our old xoiNla: cf. Arist. Meteor. 349°3f. Of vrodox} we 
have already had several instances (see above p. 222, nn. 1 and 2). Historically the 
most important instance is that of Plato’s conception of ‘‘matter,”’ Tim. 48E f. 
Plato's description of it is too well known to require much illustration; but cf. rdons 
yevécews brodox} olov TiOhvn (49A) and év @ S5é éyyryvbueva dei Exacta pavrdferar 
kal wdduv éxetOevy dréd\d\uTa. Plato’s matter thus became directly the parent of Aris- 
totle’s dpx% kal cro.xetov, interpreted as a blank broxelyevov; but the entire description 
betrays its own descent from the old meteorological and physiological dpx% xal rnyy. 


3See, e.g., Hipp. 2. vodowv, iv. 33, quoted above, p. 220. This is the physiologi- 
cal counterpart of the return of each ingredient in a composite to its gvow—its 
‘“‘tribe”’ or its natural (and original) place of abode (cf. L. and S., s.v. 900s, I.). Hipp. 
w. rorwy T.K. dvOp. 1 (6, 278 L.): émavadépea mpds rhv duoedviny Exacrov rpds Thy éwvTod, 
Lucret. 2. 1113: corpora distribuuntur et ad sua saecla recedunt. Plato Tim. 79 D: 
7d Oepudv 5h xara piory els rhv abrod xwpav tw pds Td cuvyyeves duoroynréov lévat, ibid. 
E: mrpds rhv abrod piow pepduevov. V.2, 19, 14: els 5¢ rhv abrod diow érmavay arp. 
Plotin. En. 4. 3, 24: mpds tov mpoonxovra air@ rérov, See my ‘Ilept dicews” 103 f. 


4 See Hipp. w. dialrns, I., 10 (6, 484 L.), quoted above, p. 221,n.2. Cf. wr. rpopijs, 24 
(9, 106 L.): dpxh weyddn (though not defined, doubtless the xoiAlm is meant) és €rxarov 
Mépos ddixvetrat, €& éxdorou wépeos és dpxhy peyddnv ddixvetrac: pula dios elvar cal wh 
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same thought recurs continually in connection with the functions 
ascribed to the dpya/, whether conceived as physiological organs 
or as elements; and it is just this which distinguished the technical 
from the naive view of the dpy7 cat ny. The scientific conception 
rests upon the assumption of a physical cycle in which, like the soul 
in the Orphic «v«ros yevéoews, the individual particle of matter 
passes through the several spheres or regions of the world only to 
return in the end to the point from which it set out.! In its round 
the atom, like the soul, may be held for a time in an alien element; 
but it inevitably tends to return home. This simple, rather primitive, 
conception was sublimated in the course of time into metaphysics. 
The departure of the particle of matter from the universal apy7 
was viewed as individuation,? its return as becoming merged in the 
world-ground, just as the soul in Hellenistic times was conceived as 
originating in God and ending by reabsorption into the blank nega- 
tion called Deity. But we know that this development came late.* 


elvat. Ibid. 9 (9, 102 L.): dpxh 5é wdvrwv pula, Kai reMeuTh wdvrwv pula, Kal} adh redeuTh 
kai dpx%4. The meaning is illustrated by Hipp. 1. gvcws dvOpwrov, 11 (6,60 L.): elt 
6é cal dd rijs Koudlns PréBes ava 7d cua wayroddal re xal wavrota, [kal] 5.’ dv H 
Tpoph TO owpare Epxerar. Pépovar 5é kal awd rdv waxedv PreBdv és rhv xordlyy kal és 
7d Addo oGua, cal dwd-rGv Ew cal dwd Tdv elow, kal és ddAfras Siadiddacrw al re elowHev 
tw kal ai ZiwGev eflow. Thus, as Hipp. 1. tpodijs, 23 (9, 106 L.) says, all becomes cup- 
pova ula (and because of the connection of the circulatory with the respiratory system), 
ovurvow ula, Consequently there were those who went so far as to deny the existence 
of areal doy. Hipp. mr. rérwy rdv xara dvOpwrop, 1 (6, 276 L.): euol Soxéer dpxh mev 
odv ovdeula elvar rod owparos, GANA mdvra dpuolws dpxyh Kal wdvra TedevTH* KUKAOU yap 
ypapévros dpxh obx ebpéOn: kal rdv voonudtrwv ard mavrds duolws Tod cwyaros. 7. 
doréwy picws, 11 (9, 182 L.): al préBes 5d TOG cdparos Kexuuévar mvevua Kal pedua Kal 
klynow mapéxovrat, dd us modal duaBracrdvovea, kal abryn H ula SOev Fpxrat kal 7 
TeredeUTnkev ovK olda* KiKdou yap yeyernuévov dpxh odx etpé0n. These quotations 
should help us to understand Heraclitus, fr. 103: guvdv yap dpxh Kal mépas émi KtKdov 
mepipepelas. Parmenides, fr. 3, transfers the conception to that of a subject in which 
all considerations lead to the same conclusion. This interpretation differs slightly 
from that of Diels Parmenides Lehrgedicht 66 f., who refers to several other passages. 


1See De Jong De Apuleio Isiacorum Mysteriorum Teste, Leyden 1900. 
2Cf. Plato Tim. 49 Df. 


3 The metaphysical doctrine as applied to matter was developed by Plato on the 
basis of hints (hardly more) contained in the philosophy of the Pythagoreans, Melissus, 
Democritus, and Diogenes of Apollonia. This is hardly the place to trace the develop- 
ment in detail. The religious application seems to have come much later, since here 
the conservatism was more tenacious of primitive ideas. Hence the reabsorption of 
the soul into a metaphysically conceived Deity appears to have been thought of 
first among the neo-Pythagoreans and neo-Platonists. My impression is that Rohde 
somewhere confirms this, though I am unable to give the reference. 
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III 


According to Theophrastus the apy7 of Anaximander was that 
out of which things come and to which they return. This! has been 
sufficiently explained in the foregoing section, but will receive a 
definition more in detail in the two following. 


IV 


Aristotle and Theophrastus affirm that Anaximander postulated 
the dzrepov in order to provide against the cessation of yéveous;? 
and Aristotle criticized his reasoning, maintaining that strict infinity 
was not requisite for the purpose.’ It is possible that both the 
report and the criticism based upon it were justified; but certain 
considerations suggest a reasonable doubt. First, as has already 
been suggested,‘ it is possible that Anaximander had not conceived 
his @meipov as infinite in the strictest sense, but used the term 
rather more loosely. Again, there is some doubt as to what Anaxi- 
mander meant by “innumerable” worlds,’ and this has a bearing 
upon our question. But further, if, as seems most probable, the 
book of Anaximander was not discursive but aphoristic in style, it 
is possible that the form of Aristotle’s report does not exactly repro- 
duce what he wrote, but what might be inferred from it. Now there 
is a passage in Lucretius which suggests to me a view that may very 
well represent Anaximander’s thought. He says: 

semper in assiduo motu’ res quaeque geruntur 
partibus e cunctis infernaque® suppeditantur 


1V.2, 13, 6; 14, 27; 13, 31. On the last passage see my note, Class. Philol. 
II, 36 f. 

2V.2, 14, 29; 15, 24: twa xn xpiodar wpds ras yevéoes dpOdyws; 14, 45 (Aris- 
totle): @re7@ obrws av ubvws wh brodelre yéverw kal POopdy, el Ameipor ely SOev dat- 
petrac 7d “yeryvdpevor. 

3 V.2, 14, 34: otre yap ta 4 yéveots uh éwidelry, dvayKaiov évepyela Ameipov elvat 
cpa ala@nrév. O. Gilbert Archiv far Ge. der Philos. XIV, 433, insists that this 
belongs solely to Aristotle. It would of course apply with precision to the Atom- 
ists, who postulated an absolute infinity. 

4See above, n. 221, n. 3. 

5 For a discussion of this question, see Burnet Early Greek Philosophy? 62 f. 

61, 999 f. 


7See below, on xlvnovs dldus, and compare the storms in Tartarus, Hes. Theog. 
742f. Cf. Lucret. 5, 436. 

8 Since, according to the Epicurean doctrine, all matter, the world included, 
falls directly downward and, as falling through a void, all bodies large or small fall 
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ex infinito cita corpora materiai. 

est igitur natura loci spatiumque profundi, 
quod neque clara suo percurrere fulmina! cursu 
perpetuo possint aeui labentia tractu 

nec prorsum facere ut restet minus ire meando; 
usque adeo passim patet ingens copia rebus 
finibus exemptis in cunctas undique partis. 


If we divest this utterance of the few touches due to an advanced 
stage of philosophizing, the residue may well be thought to be primi- 
tive. After a brief argument to prove the strict infinity of matter, 
based on the infinity of space, and a brief description of the mechan- 
ical origin of things each after its kind, the poet proceeds: 


quod nullo facerent pacto, nisi materiai 

ex infinito suboriri copia posset, 

unde amissa solent reparare in tempore quaeque. 
nam ueluti priuata cibo natura animantum 
diffluit amittens corpus, sic omnia debent 
dissolui simul ac defecit suppeditare 

materies aliqua ratione auersa uiai. 


The connection of this argument with the primitive conception of the 
cosmic respiration or nutrition’ is obvious; no less obvious is the 
fact that Lucretius is here reproducing the arguments of Democritus.‘ 
For Democritus the universe was unquestionably infinite in the strict 


with equal velocity, the world would receive no accessions at all but such as come 
from a lateral and upward motion of atoms due to the secondary effects of a clinamen. 
Hence the use of suboriri, Lucret. 1, 1036, 1049; 2, 1138. 


1Qne is reminded of the &kywyv (probably not »n anvil, but, as Curtius main- 
tained, a thunderbolt; cf. Pyrakmon) of Hes. Theo, ; for there is doubtless a 
connection, however indirect, between Lucretius’ description of infinite space and 
Hesiod’s Tartarus. 


21, 1035. 
3 See my ‘‘ Antecedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories’’ 133-40. 


4Cf. in addition to the discussion referred to in the preceding note, Diels Doz. 
483, 17-19. The same general point of view is met with in Anaximenes, fr. 3. Diels 
is doubtless right in declaring it spurious, at least in part. It seems to me not unlikely, 
however, that (excepting the adjective dowuaros applied to dfp) it gives in substance 
the thought of Anaximenes; for it falls in perfectly with his doctrine of cosmic 
respiration (nutrition). The adjective wXovcws answers well to the conception of 
the die:pov or dreipos dp as merely ‘‘ boundless,” though it is perhaps—not certainly 
—a substitute for what Anaximenes said; cf. Eurip. fr. 318: mdovc.ov tiwp. The 
whole has the appearance of a (partly mistaken) paraphrase which our late source 
erroneously quotes as an excerpt. If that were the case, @xpoa might be thought to 
represent an original @xxpiois, which would apply not to men but to the world, 
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sense; but for the older Pythagoreans' dzrepoy meant only the 
spatially or quantitatively indefinite. However we may decide 
this question, we are directed by these considerations once more to 
the view that Anaximander’s a@zrepov was an apy? Kal rnyn lying 
about the world, from which it drew its sustenance (breath), into 
which it finally yielded up the “ghost.’’? 

Before dismissing the subject of the apy it is dudeable to 
emphasize the importance of the result of the foregoing study in 
the event of its being accepted. We know too little about the 
opinions of Thales to be able to say more than that his teachings 
relative to “water” are very like the conception of Xenophanes 
above set forth. Hence we naturally think of water as the apy7 
kai wnyn of all things. Similarly the “air” of Anaximenes, in the 
authentic words of the philosopher (fr. 2), is the outer source, 
surrounding the world, from which it draws its sustenance. This 
process of rarefaction and condensation belongs to the same cate- 
gory as Anaximander’s éxxpiois, and has long been recognized as 
a distinctly mechanical operation. This result tallies well with all 
that we know of the development of early Greek philosophy; for 
though it has long been known that the term orovyeiov dates from 
Plato and the conception of the ‘‘element”’ in the strict sense from 
Empedocles, it has been common to accept Aristotle’s interpreta- 
tion of the dpxyai of the Ionians as crovyeia, and therefore to 
assume, as a necessary consequence, that the Milesians explained 
the origin, of individual things or of differentiations by “dynamic” 
processes, specifically by that of a@\Ao/wois. For this assumption 
there is, however, no satisfactory evidence, and a study of the 


1See my “‘IIépas and “Azeipov in the Pythagorean Philosophy,” Archiv fir Ge. 
der Philos. XIV, 384f. The results of my essay have been adopted in the main 
by Burnet Early Greek Philosophy? 334 f. 


2 Professor E. K. Rand calls my attention to Lucret. 5, 318 f.: Denique iam tuere 
hoe, circum supraque quod omnem | continet amplexu terram: si procreat ex se | omnia, 
quod quidam memorant, recipitque perempta, | totum natiuo ac mortali corpore con- 
stat. | nam quodcumque alias ex se res auget alitque, | deminui debet, recreari, cum 
recipit res. The comparison with the well-known verses of Pacuvius on which the 
passage is modeled suggests that Lucretius here refers to the caelum or aether; but, 
whatever he had in mind, the general conception has a long history, which links the 
“outer circle”? with 7d w rod xécpou Arecpor, the dxpiros kbcpos or the Oddumios Kbopos 
of Hipp. w. éSdouddwy, 1 (9, 433 adnot., L.), as well as with the 8dvuros of Parmenides 
and the Pythagoreans. Call it by whatever name we please, it is obviously conceived 
as an dpx% kal rny7. 
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records proves it to be utterly unhistorical. The interpretation of 
the apyai given above has the great advantage that it requires us 
to impute to the early philosophers only such conceptions as are 
abundantly attested in the pre-Socratic period; conceptions, too, so 
fundamental that they continued throughout the history of Greek 
thought to exercise a powerful influence. Thus it is conceded that 
the 00s dvw xdtw of Heraclitus, and therefore the wérpa and the 
“three (or four?) elements,” have primarily a spatial reference; and 
in systems, like that of the Atomists, where there is no room for 
true elements, the “four elements,” as maxima mundi membra or 
apxai xai nya, still assert their claim to recognition. In Lucre- 
tius this ancient conception reappears in all its purity. 


V 


The process €xxpiois or améxpiows. The reports based on 
Theophrastus relate to three distinct matters and must be considered 
separately. 

a) The first concerns the origin of the worlds, which are said to 
have been separated off from the dzepov.2 The meaning of this 
cannot be doubtful; for early Greek philosophy quite generally 
regards the world as a slice cut off from the infinite. 

b) A second class of texts relates to a process operative in the 
formation and organization of the worlds. We are told that things 


1See Lucret. 5, 251-260 (earth as dpx4 xal mn); ibid. 261-272 (water); ibid. 
273-280 (air). Note here the phrase aeris in magnum fertur mare! This reminds 
one of 6d\arra as an dpx% and also of the wévros delpwy (see above, p. 218, n. 1 and 
p. 221, n. 3). 

2V.2, 13, 28:’Avatluavipov .... 7d Awepov... . & ob 54 Pyar Tods re odpavods 
dmoxexplo@at Kat xaOddrov rods deipous bvras kdomous.... gpnot Se rd ex Tod didlov 
yovimov Oepuod Te cal Yuxpod Kard Thy yéverwy Todde ToD Kbopou dmroxpiOfvar, The phrase 
7d ék Tod didlov yéyiuor is striking and, if really due to Theophrastus, which I doubt, 
probably means the eternal unchanging substratum capable of producing the hot and 
the cold by dynamic evolution. After what has already been said on this subject, 
it is hardly necessary to refute such an interpretation of the drepov. Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy? 66, renders the sentence: ‘‘Something capable of begetting 
hot and cold was separated off from the eternal.’’ Though possible, this is hardly 
right: é« rod didlov is probably to be construed like é« wavrds rod xpébvov, éx Tod 
mwapednrvObros xpbvov, dd (Tod) aldvos; just as és dld.uov means “forever.” 

3 According to Leucippus (V.2, 343, 4) the worlds originate xara dmorouhy éx rod 
dmelpov. If we accept the comparison with Anaxagoras continually made by Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, there can be no doubt of the conception. Cf. Anaxagoras, fr. 2, 4, 
14 (see my ‘Antecedents of Greek Corpuscular Theories’’ 138, n, 4; 139, n. 4); 
Democritus, fr. 167. 
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originate not by qualitative change, but by a mechanical segregation 
of opposites in consequence of the eternal motion; and that it was 
this fact which led Aristotle to class Anaximander with Anaxagoras.! 
In another passage? Simplicius invokes the authority of Theophrastus 
for a rather detailed statement regarding their philosophy, in which 
two interpretations are offered, but the parallel is made almost 
complete in either case, the only difference recognized being Anax- 
agoras’ introduction of the Novs. In this connection Anaximander is 
credited with the doctrine® that in the segregation of matter like 
consorted with like, ‘‘and what was gold in the universe became 
gold, and what was earth, became earth.” There is undoubtedly 
confusion here, as indeed there is a pitiable confusion everywhere 
manifested in the statements of Aristotle and Theophrastus touching 
Anaximander; but it will not do to charge Simplicius with the 
responsibility for it. The same interpretation of Anaximander as 
is given by Simplicius occurs in St. Augustine* a century earlier; 
and indeed the conclusion was inevitable from the constant comparison 
and practical identification of the doctrines of Anaximander and 
Anaxagoras. For the latter philosopher the meaning of azoxpiors 
in this connection is clear: it refers to the segregation of the original 
mavta o“ov into more or less homogeneous masses by the vortex 
motion started by the Nods.5 


1 V.2, 13, 12, quoted above, p. 214, n. 3. 

2 Simpl. Phys. 27, 2-23. 

3 Ibid. 27, 12: éxeivos ydp now év rq diaxploe Tod dwelpov ra avyyevh péperGar 
mpds 4&dAnda, Kal 8 re ev ev TH wavTi xpvods Hv, ylverOar xpuody, 8 Te Se yh, Viiv KTX. 
Diels Doz. 479, 4, following Zeller I¢, 206. 1 and others, refers éxetvos to Anaxagoras. 
This is possible, but not at all probable. The natural reference is to Anaximander, 
the former of the two preceding names; this natural reference is confirmed by the 
mention of Anaxagoras in the next statement touching the Nojs (1. 16), where of all 
places the name was not needed except to mark a change from one thinker to another. 
The comparison with St. Augustine shows that Simplicius cannot be charged with 
the supposed alteration of the text (the addition of 6 ’Avatayépas, 1. 16). But Theo- 
phrastus had two conceptions of Anaxagoras—the one, which all now agree to be the 
true one, based upon a study of the philosopher himself, the other due to Aristotle’s 
favorite reinterpretation, which gave a clean-cut dualism between mind (Nods) and 
matter, the latter regarded as a broxeluevoy containing differences only duvdue. 

*V.2, 15, 18f. 

5 Cf. Anaxagoras, fragments 9, 12, 13, 16, 17; Empedocles, fr.9,4. See my paper, 
“The é(yn in Anaximander and Anaximenes”’ Class. Philol. I, 279 f. The same point 
of view occurs in the account of the origin of the stars, V.2, 14, 18, with which compare 
V.2, 111, 36 (Parmenides), and 158, 29 (Empedocles). 
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c) There is also a reference to améxpiois in relation to meteoro- 
logical phenomena. The winds are said to arise by the separation 
from the air (i.e. mist) of the finest vapors.! This requires no com- 
mentary. 

The record derived from Theophrastus, which has been passed 
in review, is entirely clear. We must now consider the report of 
Aristotle. The principal text occurs in one of the most sketchy 
and confused passages of his Physics,? where he is briefly interpreting 
his predecessors. ‘‘Others separate out from the One the opposites 
inhering in it, as Anaximander says and also such as speak of One 
and Many, as, e.g., Empedocles and Anaxagoras; for they also 
separate out everything else from the mixture.” Here the important 
point, as the point of agreement assumed by Aristotle as existing 
between the three philosophers, is that they regarded the world and 
all that therein is as proceeding from the One by a process of éxxpuoxs. 
The assumption of a mixture is not here expressly ascribed to Anaxi- 
mander; but that is done elsewhere,’ and in our passage it is implied. 
The testimony of Aristotle is of value, however, only in that it 
proves beyond a doubt that Anaximander used the expression é««pé- 
veoOa; for the interpretation of the a@e:pov as éy stands on pre- 
cisely the same footing as that of Empedocles’ and Anaxagoras’ 
peiywa. Neither was historically justified, as Aristotle was well 
aware in so far at least as it concerned the two latter philosophers.‘ 
We have only to recall Aristotle’s own doctrine of wikis, regarded as 
chemical change, to understand how he could foist the One on Anaxa- 
goras and Empedocles and transfer the same interpretation from 

1V.2, 14, 16f. 


2 Phys. A 4; the specific reference is to 187420: of 8 é« rod évds évodoas ras 
évavriérnras éxxplvecOar, owep ‘Avatluavipds dynor Kal Soo 5’ ev cal woddAd dacw 
elvat, domwep ‘"Emedoxd\fs cai "Avataydpas: éx rod pelyuaros yap kal obroe éxxplvover 
ra\)a. 

3 Met. A 2, 106920: xal rodr’ éori 7d ’Avataydpou tv (BéATiov yap 4 duod wdvra) 
kal "Eumedoxdéous 7d wetyua cal "Avatidvdpov. The clause BéArwv yap 4} duod mdvta 
tells the tale: Aristotle is conscious of doing violence to Anaxagoras’ express words. 
See the following note. All these passages have been tortured by interpreters, 
because they thought they could discover Anaximander’s doctrine if only they could 
make out Aristotle’s meaning. I discussed the matter in my “Qualitative Change 
in Pre-Socratic Philosophy” 344 f. See also Burnet Early Greek Philosophy? 59. 

4 Gen. et Corr. Al, 3148 ff. Here again he tampers with Anaxagoras, saying that 
he does not understand the implication of his own utterances. See my “Qualitative 
Change’”’ 369, n. 112. 
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them to Anaximander because of their known similarity of doctrine. 
The absolutely consistent mechanical sense of the verbs éxxpivecOar 
and droxpivecO@a: down through Plato again shows how we must 
interpret Anaximander.! 


VI 


We come now to the “eternal motion” (xivnats aiédios), which is 
intimately connected with éxxpiows. Here we must distinguish 
between a xivnow aidios (a) in the aeipov antecedent to the 
origin of the world, and (b) in the cosmos creating the world as we 
know it. 

a) Simplicius? classes Anaximander among those who postulated 
an element “unitary, in motion, and infinite.” Again he says? 
“Those who, like Anaximander, Leucippus, and Democritus, and at 
a later date Epicurus, postulated worlds infinite in number, assumed 
that they originated and passed away ad infinitum, some always 
originating, others passing away; and they declared for an eternal 
motion: for without motion there is no origin and no passing away.” 
Hippolytus says,‘ ‘‘ Anaximander said that there was in addition to 
the dzrevpov an eternal motion in which the worlds in due course 
originate.”’” Assuming that these reports are derived from Theo- 
phrastus,5 the company in which Anaximander appears sufficiently 
explains the record. If Anaximander referred to a pre-cosmical 
xivnows alés.os we must interpret it as we do that of the Atomists.® 

b) Hermias’ speaks of an “eternal motion anterior to the existence 
of the moist” whereby things come into existence and pass away. 
This is rather vague, but probably refers to the segregation of the 
opposites by the eternal motion, mentioned by Simplicius,’ since the 
hot and the cold, the dry and the moist, are given as the aforesaid 


1Cf. Plato Polit. 303 Df. (the sorting and screening of ore), Legg. 946A (the selec- 
tion of rulers), Rep. 564E (a kind of natural selection). 


2 Phys. 24, 13. 3 Phys. 1121, 5. 4V.2, 14, 4. 


5 Theophrastus would not include Epicurus, but the reference to him is clearly 


marked as a later addition. ‘ 


6 It is not necessary to enter here into the controversy that has raged about this 
point of their doctrine. 


7V.8, 14, 21 f. 


8 V.2, 13, 12, quoted above, p. 214, n. 3. 
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opposites.! If any reliance is to be placed on these reports they can 
refer only to the vortex motion which introduced order and created a 
cosmos out of chaos. 


VII 


Anaximander’s doctrine of cosmic ‘‘justice and revenge.” Especial 
interest attaches to the words of Simplicius,? who is our sole authority, 
because they are conceded to contain the only passage directly 
quoted from Anaximander. But even here it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to determine precisely what belongs to the Milesian. 
The oratio obliqua at once shows that it is not a mere quotation, 
and the known freedom in citation, blending paraphrase with simple 
excerpt, warns one to be cautious. Fortunately we have one clue, 
though it is not easy to see just where it leads: Simplicius remarks 
upon the high-flown language. Only two phrases seem to justify 
the description, to wit, cata 7d ypewy and Kata tiv Tod ypdvou 
taf; what lies between is sufficiently prosaic. Yet, while the 
sentence ¢& Ov... . eis tadta yiverOa is subject to suspicion; 
the same cannot be said of dsddvar ... . adduedas, which was 
possible at any period of ancient Greek. If the latter clause is not 
a direct quotation, it must be assumed to be at least an honest para- 
phrase. We have then to inquire what it means. Because of the 
facts just noted we are unable to derive much enlightenment from 
the context, and we shall have to consider the sentence entirely by 
itself. 

Things of some sort, we know not what, pay the penalty to one 
another for injustice ‘‘in accordance with the ordinance of time.’ 
Historians of philosophy, with few exceptions, have quite ignored 

1 V2, 13, 14. 

«V.2, 13, 6: € dv 5¢ H yéverls éore rots obo, Kal thy POopdy els ratra ylverOar 
kata 7d xpedv: Siddvac yap abra Slxnv kal rlow addApros THs ddtxlas kara Thy Tod 
xpbvouv rdéiv, moinrixwrépos obrws dvduaciv abra Aéywv. I have discussed this passage 
in Amer. Jour. Philol. XXIX, 218 f. 

3 See Burnet Early Greek Philosophy? 54, n. 4. 


4It seems to me very probable that the “ordinance of time” refers to the suc- 
cession of the seasons due to the obliquity of the ecliptic, which Anaximander is said 
to have discovered (V.2, 12, 28; 16, 17). Aristotle repeatedly refers to ) xara rdv 
NéEov KUKAov dopd as the airla yevérews xal POopas, especially however Gen. et Corr. 
B10, 336 231 f., where he refers to the variation in heat and evaporation consequent 
upon the varying distance of the sun. This falls in perfectly with the interpreta- 
tion of the litigants as the évayriérnres, the hot and the cold, the moist and the dry. 
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the word aAAnAas, inadvertently omitted in the Aldine and restored 
from the MSS by Usener and Diels, although even without it they 
should have avoided certain palpable blunders; for dé«nv (not to 
say tiow) ddevac means to give satisfaction or compensation for a 
wrong done to a peer—d/«n obtains between peers. But with the 
defining addition (whether due to Anaximander or to Simplicius) of 
kal riow, set as it were designedly to serve as a guide-post, there 
would seem to be little excuse for him who misses the way. As the 
compensation exacted is, so to speak, a personal satisfaction,! there 
can be no thought of punishment, as many have held, by re-absorp- 
tion? of individual existences into the common ground. That were 
in truth justice with a vengeance.* The injustice and the retribution 
alike are the “personal” concern of peers. What then are the peers 
that are engaged in this truly Greek aywv? We can think of 
nothing but the “opposites”? mentioned in our sources; and of 
them and their age-long cosmic mroAeuos, marked by varying for- 
tunes (émixpateia, émixpateiv, émixpateiOat), the words of our record 
offer a fitting description.‘ 

There are other questions relative to the philosophy of Anaxi- 
mander which still await adjudication; but most are concerned with 
subjects which by common consent belong to the early history of 
science rather than of philosophy. These may be considered by 
themselves; or rather they must be interpreted by the context 
of early Greek thought. If the foregoing discussion serves any 
useful purpose, it may be accepted as an attempt to so interpret 
the doctrines here considered. Perhaps it may also be accepted 
as a demonstration that Anaximander should be regarded, not as a 
metaphysician, but as a notable pioneer in the field of science. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


1 Greek law, developed from the jus talionis, always remained an dyav between 
peers, in which the state acted only as umpire. Hence there was no public prosecutor— 
the injured, or his friends, must seek satisfaction; hence also the perfectly frank avowal 
of animosity on the part of the complainant. As tfpis is brepBacla, so dixn is 
xb\acis. It is a case of ‘an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth”: sin and punish- 
ment are of a kind. 


2See above, p. 225, n. 3. 


3 No doubt Anaximander believed in the destruction of the world, and so of the 
opposites also; but he doubtless thought of this as a question of nutrition. See above, 
p. 227, nn. 3 and 4. 

4See my “Qualitative Change in Pre-Socratic Philosophy”’ 360, n. 81; 365 f. 




















Tlapvoy 
By E. H. Sturtevant 


That the Greeks recognized at least two well-marked varieties of 
locusts appears, for example, from Theophrastus fr. 174.4 Wimmer: 
yarerral ev ody Kal ai axpides, yarerrwrepor 5é of attéXaBa Kal 
ToUT@Y wadoTa ods KaXovcL BpovKous..... Aristotle, H. A. 
555b 18 ff., treats the two varieties separately. After describing 
the life history of the axpides he adds:! od yiyvovtas 8 axpides, ovr’ 
év TH dpewn ovr’ év TH AUTIPG, GAN’ ev TH Tedidds Kal KaTeppwyvia. 
With this should be contrasted his statement about the arredaBor 
(op. cit. 556 a 10 ff.): GOeiperar & adtav ta ga id Tov peToTTH- 
pwav bd0dtwv, brav worArda yévnta: av 8 adypos cupBy, TdTeE 
yiyvovrat wadXov TodAol of atréAaBo.. .... A little farther on 
he says (556 b 1): «al yap of adrreraBor Tixrovar év Tois apyois, 5d 
moAXol év tH Kupnvala yiyvovta.. 

Elsewhere the distinction between the two varieties is not so 
clearly drawn, but it is often possible to assign a remark definitely 
to one or the other. In Theophrastus fr. 174. 3 we seem to have an 
account which describes both varieties together, but a little exami- 
nation of the passage shows that the first part really applies to the 
atteXaBor and the latter part to the d«pides. Since the passage 
is known only from the epitome in Photius’ Bibliotheca, it is probable 
that two originally distinct paragraphs have been amalgamated. 
The traditional text is as follows: of 5€ atréAeBor Kal ai axpides 
TavTayov pév eiow ws eitreiv, mANOeTa Sé tadta Tw TE TdTOUS 
oixelous NapBavew Kal To wi SiadOeiperOar aitav ta oa, 5 oup- 
Baiver dia tiv dpyiav tis yopas: év yap TH yewpyouuevyn amdn- 
Avvtat. Sid Kal é« THs épywov Kal dpyovons Katadépovtar mpos 
THY oiKxoupevny Kal épydo.wov. (So far we have, in the main, an 
account of the drréAaBor. Of the d«pides we read) éyxpovifover 


1 This sentence and also a few words preceding and following it are printed in 
square brackets by Aubert and Wimmer and by Dittmeyer. It seems to the writer 
that their objections to the traditional text are adequately met by the omission of the 
sentence which precedes the words quoted above: éxddvover 5’ éx Tijs yijs Tod Zapos. 
Our present point, however, is not affected by the question of authorship. 
[CLAssIcAL PatLoioey VII, April, 1912] 235 
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5é 4 Sia 7o mepiéxerOar Td ywpiov spec indrois Kai trepapar 
tavta wy Sivacba. 7 dia TO emitHdevov THS ywpas. TovavTn Sé 
TE waraxy Kal votida éyovea Kai SpoaoBeros. 

For our purpose it is not necessary to decide whether the Greeks 
really knew two species of locusts, or whether their remarks merely 
reflect the distinction between the destructive swarms and the few 
locusts always to be found in the land. We need merely to note that 
they did make a distinction between harmful locusts which breed 
in uncultivated ground, and whose eggs are destroyed by excessively 
wet weather, and comparatively harmless locusts which breed in 
soft soil and which permanently occupy a moist region (or at least 
seem todoso). One further distinction which, though not explicitly 
stated, can be inferred from the foregoing quotations will be of 
importance in the sequel. Theophrastus says of the drréAafoz that 
they “swoop down” (xatadépovrar) from the desert regions upon 
the tilled ground. If we contrast with this Aristotle’s statement 
that the d«p/Ses do not inhabit mountain regions,' it seems fair to 
assume that the arréAaBou were supposed to come, at least in some 
cases, from the mountains. 

The present paper has to do with a certain group of names applied 
to the arréxkaBa. That we are really dealing with the migratory, 
destructive locusts will, I think, be apparent to everyone, in spite 
of the fact that we shall occasionally find them called axpiSes. 

Aristophanes several times refers to the locust under the name of 
mapvoy and there are a few later occurrences of the word. That it 
is very ancient is shown by the related cult names. Of Apollo Ilap- 
vorrios at Athens Pausanias says (1. 24. 8): rod vaod 8€ éort mépav 
"AmréAXNwV yarkois, Kal TO Gyadkwa RAéyovo. Pediay trovhoa- 
Ilapvoriov dé X€yovow, btt ohiot tapvdrwv Brarrovvtey Thy yiv 
amotpéweiv o Beds elev ex tHS yopas. In Ilopvoriwy, a name of 
Apollo among the Asiatic Aeolians (Strabo 13. 613), and in Ilopvoréa, 
a place in the island of Pordoselene (SGDI. 304 A 48), the o for a 
before p may be dialectic (see Buck Dialects 18; but cf. below 
p. 240). The same suffix and the same vocalism recur but with 
a different initial consonant in the Thessalian epithet of Heracles 


1The same statement occurs in less explicit form in the latter part of the Theo- 
phrastus passage. In this connection it is worth noting that the locusts which occa- 
sionally bring havoc upon the corn fields of Kansas come from the Rocky Mountains. 
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which Strabo reports as follows (loc. cit.): «al yap amo tov trap- 
vorrwv, ods oi Oitaior Képvotras A€youvat, Kopvorriwva tipacOa trap’ 
éxeivous ‘Hpaxdéa drradXayis axpidwv yap. We may compare with 
this the Hesychian gloss, copy@mides: xwva@res, where the definition 
is probably a mere conjecture based upon similarity of sound. 

As mépvoy is apparently an Aeolic form of rdpvoy, so is xépvow 
of *«dapvoy, and this is probably to be recognized in the proper name 
Kdpvwy on a coin of Ephesus (cf. Fick-Bechtel 315). 

A deity with functions similar to those of [lapvdzios was wor- 
shiped in the neighborhood of the river Hermus in Asia Minor, and 
was identified in one place with Apollo(?) and in another with Zeus. 
Pausanias follows his account of the Athenian Apollo [lapvemos 
(quoted above) with these words: «al dr pév amrétpeev (Tods 
mapvotras) taac., tTpom@ Sé ov A€youot Troiw. Tpls Sé avtds 75 
mapvotras éx LumvdAov Tod dpous ov Kata TavTa olda POapértas, 
ada Tors pev e&éwoe Biaos eutrecwv aveuos, Tors Sé Doavtos Tod 
Geod Kaiya ioyupov Kabeirev émiraBev, oi Sé aipvidip piryer xata- 
AnoOévres amodovto. The corresponding myth at Mt. Tmolus 
differs in detail, but is fundamentally the same. Pliny’s account is 
this (10. 75): Seleucides aves vocantur quarum adventum ab Iove 
precibus impetrant Cadmi montis incolae, fruges eorum locustis 
vastantibus. nec unde veniant quove abeant compertum, numquam 
conspectis nisi cum praesidio earum indigetur.” 

The fact that the locust-averting god is variously identified with 
Apollo, Heracles, and Zeus shows that an originally independent 
deity has later been brought into connection with the Olympic pan- 
theon. Since we find traces of the cult not only on the mainland of 
Greece, on the islands and the eastern shore of the Aegean, but also 
as far inland in Asia Minor as Mt. Tmolus, we should probably 
ascribe it to the pre-Greek inhabitants of the region. This conclu- 
sion is the more probable since immigrants from the north would 
bring with them no knowledge of the plague of locusts and conse- 
quently no incantations for averting it. 

Hesychius preserves a shorter equivalent for rdpvoy in the gloss, 
mpavo: axpidos eldos. The position of the liquid before the vowel, 
which appears also in the derivative personal name IIpdwyos (Plut. 
Alexander 50), causes no difficulty, whether we trace it to L.-E.f 
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(cf. Homeric tpamredopev: érapmnyv) or regard it as a case of metathe- 
sis (cf. erpépos, Hesych.: orépgpos). The second element of wapvoy, 
then, is 6y “face, appearance,” which, as Fick, BB. 26. 238 ff., has 
shown, was often used in very early times as a virtual suffix. 

The semantic identity of the forms with and without the suffix 
-o7- appears very clearly in two Athenian proverbs. One of them is 
preserved in App. Prov. Vat. 4. 11 (=fr. com. adesp. 4. 700 Mein.) 
as follows: "OSorov edpe Tlapvdmns-! Kadndiotpatos *A@nvnor 
monuTevedmevos, émixadovpevos Sé Ilapvdmns,' picOov érake Trois 
ducacrais Kal ois éxxAnovactais: SOev cKxwomrdvtwv avTov TaV 
K@mLKaY eis TrapoLmiay HAOE TO yeXotov. The reason why the comic 
poets chose to ridicule Callistratus under the nickname Ilapvézns was 
that there was already current a proverbial description of insistence 
on trifles in which that name or its shorter equivalent figured. 
Apostolius says (16. 88; cf. Suid. s.v.): ro Tdpvouv oxdquov- éai 
Tav puxpa {Cnrovvtwv. Tlapvos ydp tis thy oKddnv atorécas 
cuvexas nTEe Tov Shwov (nvw@yre TH Syuw, Diogen. 8. 28). We may 
infer, then, that when Callistratus started his agitation people called 
the scheme 7d IIdpvov (or Ilapvdrov) ocxdgiov; and his success 
gave a new turn to the proverb. 

In northern and western Europe where insects of the family 
acridiidae are comparatively harmless they are often named from 
their method of locomotion; e.g., Eng. grasshopper, Germ. Heu- 
schrecke (see Schrader Reallexicon 369). In Greece, however, it is 
not surprising to find several names which reflect their destructive 
activity; wdora€ is a derivative of wao@par “chew,” and Sped«os 
and Spodkos or Spovyos of Bpixw or Spvyo “eat noisily or greedily.’ 
Solmsen, op. cit. 3 f., finds a base meaning “injure” in wrpave, wadpvoy,, 
etc.; but, influenced by his equation of wpav- tapv- with the San- 
skrit participle kirnas “mutilated,” he interprets the Greek words 
in a passive sense, “injured, deformed,” and sees in them an allusion 
to the shape of the insect’s head with slightly projecting forehead. 
But we should expect rather an allusion to the injury or loss which 


1MS Ilapwirns; corr. Lob. Path. Prol. 387 ex Hesych. Iapvérn- KadXiorparos 
A@nvaios. 

2So Solmsen Ueber Dissimilations- und Assimilationserscheinungen bei den alt- 
griechischen Gutturalen 3. 
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the locust inflicts upon mankind; and, in fact, the stem form which is 
seen in «épvoy sometimes meant “loss,” as we learn from Hesychius’ 
glosses, xapyvn: Snuia, and avtdéxapvos: avtoSnmios. Kxdpvn yap 1 
Enuia. That xdpvn and mpave really belong together is further 
indicated by a pair of words without the nasal suffix. Hesychius’ 
glosses xdpov: peydAn axpis and xapos: .. . . dopa can scarcely 
be separated from each other, and the former belongs with xép-voy, 
etc., as clearly as the latter does with «dp-vn, and with «dp-avvos: 
» Snuia, Hesych. 

Consequently {nia, in the definition of the last mentioned words 
means “‘loss, damage”’ rather than “‘ penalty” or ‘‘reproach.” There 
is no longer any great plausibility in the connection proposed by 
various scholars (see Boisacq s.v.) between «dpvn and Lat. carino 
“revile,” OIr. caire “reprimand,” OB. kori ‘“‘contumelia,” karati 
“punish,” ete. 

Still another word for “locust” is recorded by the lexicographers 
as follows: axopvol: arrédXeB8or, Hesych.; dxopvovs: tovs mapvorras. 
Aioydros diroxtyty. of Sé€ “Iwves dtreXéBovs, Phot.; dxopvods: 
tovs attendéBous. kal Ta axpiodn (axpidodn Guyet, dxpidia Pier- 
son) o¥tw A€yovaw, Hesych. If we assume, with Solmsen op. cit. 
4, that the form with initial @- is original and that Aeschylus’ dxcopvoié 
shows assimilation to the medial o (cf. oudpyvups : auépya, etc.), 
it is possible that @-xopves originally meant “harmless,” and applied 
to the comparatively few locusts of ordinary years. The accent, 
however, is against such an etymology, and the form oxopvds, as 
well as the definition by arrex€Bous, proves that the Greeks them- 
selves felt no negative force in the initial vowel. Still less attractive 
is Lobeck’s assumption of a prothetic vowel (Path. Elem. 89; cf. 
Solmsen op. cit. 4). The connection of the words with «épvoy is 
exceedingly probable but the origin of the initial vowel remains 
obscure. 

Another injurious insect had several names whose resemblance 
to the foregoing words is scarcely due to chance. As mpave is to 
kapov, and «Kapyn to xapos, so, almost, is edpvos: POe/p, Hesych., to 
kdp: Oeip, a gloss which occurs in Hesychius in its alphabetical 
position and also between xadpg@nv and xdpdos in the corrupt form 


kap$Geip- mpoBdrov eidos (cf. Solmsen Beitrdge 1. 161). Képis 
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“bug,” Ar., +, shows the vocalism of x«dépvoy and dxopvds (see 
p. 237).! 

So many variations in form combined with so narrow a range of 
meaning are unusual in Greek. It will be worth while to summarize 
them and note just how far each can be explained by the ordinary 
phonetic and formative processes of the language. 

The labial terminations -oy, -wy, -w7is, and -o7ns are confined 
to words meaning “locust” and derivative proper names. There 
can be no doubt that the element concerned is the stem -o7r- as 
already pointed out (p. 238). Equally clear and normal is the 
metathesis of p in rpavo and mpdviyos (see p. 238). 

There remain four variations of form which are not so easy to 
dispose of. (1) The three pairs xdpov=xdpvoy, xapos=xdpyn, and 
Kap =kapvos present a suffix in v. The formative element -vo- is, 
of course, common enough in Greek, but it is not usually so colorless 
as in these words. (2) The vocalism of mépvoy, xépvoy and their 
derivatives may, as already suggested, (p. 236) be dialectic. That 
explanation, however, will not hold for «dépis “bug,” Ar., +, or for 
Aeschylus’ oxopves. xépis may have fallen under the influence of 
Kopévvums “satiate, glut,” but the initial vowel would probably 
protect *dxapyds from such a popular etymology. If the root is 
Indo-European, op may represent the full grade. (3) Solmsen, Dis- 
similations- u. Assimilationserscheinungen 2, explained the initial « 
of xépvow beside mapvoy as due to dissimilation of IE. labio- 
velars («opvor- from *q¥rno-q¥-). The first consonant of «apy, 
axopves, and xapov cannot be due to dissimilation, but it is still 
possible to regard 7r- as the regular development of IE. q¥, and «- as 
an unexplained variant. (4) We have found (see p. 239) no satis- 
factory explanation of the initial vowel of dxopvds and oKxopvds. 

If we exclude the two words last mentioned it is possible, to be 
sure, to find satisfactory parallels for all of the observed phonetic 
difficulties. Their cumulative effect, however, is similar to that 


1Solmsen, B.Ph.W. 1906. 857, Beitraége 160 ff., connects these three words with 
dxapi, the name of a very small maggot, dxapiatos, dxapis “very small,’’ ascribing 
them all to a radical meaning ‘‘cut,’”’ which would yield d«apé ‘‘indivisible, as small 
as possible,’ and xépis, kdpvos, xdp, ‘‘cut off, small.’’ It would indeed be possible 
for a bed bug to be named from its small size, although that characteristic of the insect 
would scarcely be the one to impress many speakers as typical. At any rate we cannot 
extend the etymology to the locusts; for they are not small insects. 
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produced by a group like déy@ouBos, éxPpouBos, €xOiBos, dyAarBos, 
bxOwBos (cf. CP. V, 341); ie., they are prima facie evidence that we 
are dealing with loan words. In such a case some of the variations 
may be due to formative elements in the original language, others 
may represent various approximations to a difficult foreign sound, 
and others still to borrowing from different but related dialects. 

We have seen (p. 237) that the worship of the locust-averting 
deity (Ilapvemos, Tlopvorréwy, Kopvorriwy) was probably borrowed 
by the Hellenes from previous inhabitants of the country. However 
that may be, Greek knowledge of the plague of locusts certainly 
began with the arrival of that race in the neighborhood of the Aegean.! 
It would therefore not be strange to discover that some of the num- 
erous Greek names for the insect were borrowed from an aboriginal 
language. 

A further reason for believing wépvoy, etc., to be loan words is 
that almost all the stem forms discussed above recur in the names of 
places in Greece and western Asia Minor, and that the latter words 
have independently been ascribed to the pre-Greek inhabitants of 
the region.? 

The stem 7rapy- appears in Ilapvac(c)¢és, the well-known mountain 
in Phocis, and also a place in Cappadocia, Idpyns, the Attic moun- 
tain, and IId@pywv, a mountain in Laconia. The suffix of Ilapv- 
do(c)és reappears in Kapv-nood-rrods, Hesych., an epic name of 
Lytta in Crete, and in ‘AX-«ap-vaocds, in Caria. Corresponding 
to the adjective Ilapydo.s we have ro Kapydovov addroos in Mes- 
senia. ‘AXéxapva is another name for Chalcis in Aetolia. Kdpyvn is 
the name of a town in Aeolis, and Kapvia of one in Ionia. A moun- 
tain stream in Arcadia was called Kapviwy, and an island off the 
coast of Acarnania was named Kdpvos. 

Beside dxopyés we may perhaps place ’Acapvay, ’Axapvavia. 
Without the nasal we meet Kap, Kapéa, Kadpios, a mountain in 


1This is true provided the devastations of the insect usually extend no farther 
north. The writer has not been able to learn just where the northern limit of the 
phenomenon falls, but the handbooks of zoélogy state that within the continent of 
Europe the migratory locusts are largely confined to the southeast. 


2 Most of the following material is taken from Fick Vorgriechische Ortsnamen, 
where the several words are cited as non-Hellenic. Fick, however, did not see the 
connection of the various types of stem with one another. 
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Caria, IIdpos, Ilap7rapos, a mountain in Argolis, Ilaprrdpor, a district 
in Mysia, and, with the suffix -do(c)-, [lappdovos, another name for 
Mt. Lycaeus in Arcadia. The vowel o appears before p in Kopacuaz, 
the name of a group of small islands north of the Sporades and near 
Caria, Képnoos a place near Ephesus, and Kopnoia Xiduvn in Crete. 

Probably no one would dare maintain that all of these place names 
are etymologically related, or even that they all derive from the 
same language. On the other hand it is perfectly clear that many 
of them belong together. The relationship of [Iapyns and Tapvac- 
(o)és is indubitable, particularly as the adjective from the former 
is sometimes Ilapvyjo(c)ios (e.g., Ar. Ach. 348, IG. 2. 609). Scarcely 
less certain is the identity of Ilapvac(c)és with *Kapvao(c)os, the 
form which is implied by Kapvnoco-odus, ‘Adi-kapvaoods, and the 
adjective Kapvacvos in the phrase té Kapvaciov adroos. This last 
is the name of a seat of the worship of Apollo Kapveos, of whom 
Pausanias says (3. 13. 4): Kadpveov d5€ ’AmoAAwva Awpiedou pév 
tois mac. céBecOa xabéaornxev dro Kapvov yévos é& ’Axapvavias, 
pavtevopevov b€ €€ ’AmddAXwvOS: TOUTOY yap Tov Kadpvov doxTei- 
vavtos ‘Immdrov tod Duvnravtos evérecev és TO otpatdredov Tois 
Awpicdior pjvipa “ArddrXwvos, Kal ‘Immrdrns te Epvyev eri TO Povo 
kat Awpiedowv amd tovTov Tov ’Axapvava pavrw Kxabéornkev idao- 
xecOar. The Acarnanian Kdpvos seems to furnish a link between 
Kapvdovos, on the one hand, and, on the other, the island Kapvos 
off the coast of Acarnania, and perhaps ’Axapvdav, ’Axapvavia. 

The identity of Apollo Tlapvdcs and Apollo Tlappdcvos was 
observed by Immerwahr, Die Kulte Arkadiens 21 ff. (see his refer- 
ences to earlier discussions), but he did not recognize the relation- 
ship of the names. The evidence is of three kinds: (1) the name 
II¥@cos was applied to both deities, according to Pausanias 8. 38. 8: 
éott S€ év Tois mpos avatorads Tov (AvKaiov) dpous ’AmdAXwvOs 
iepov érixdnow Tlappaciov: riGevtar 5é ait@ cal IvOcov dvopma. 
(2) In both places the worship of Apollo was: associated with that of 
a wolf god who was called on Parnasos Zeds Avxwpeios, on Parrhasios 
Zevs Avxaios. (3) Both mountains were traditionally connected 
with Deucalion’s flood. The doubling of the second consonant in 
Ilappacvos is probably due to an incorrect derivation from 7ap- 
pnoia. Since the latter word contains original 7, the retention of 
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a@ in the mountain name beside the doubled pp reminds one of 
the “hyperdorisms” of Attic and Hellenistic literature. Probably — 
the genuine Arcadian form was always *Ilapacvos. 

That these place names were inherited from a pre-Greek language 
is indicated (1) by the variation in form which we have already dis- 
cussed in the case of wépvoy and the related words, (2) by the fact 
that many of them are the names of places in parts of Asia Minor 
where Greek names are rare, and (3) by the presence of the common 
pre-Greek suffix -da(c)o- or -a6(0)-. 

Five of the names we have been discussing are names of mountains. 
Kapvnocdrods in-Crete is commonly called Avrra, a name of 
which Steph. B. says, s.v.; Td yap dvw Kal inynrdv AvTTOv hace 
(Kpfres). Furthermore the stream Kapviwy takes its rise on the 
slope of amountain. If now we assume that the stem 7rapv- or kapv- in 
place names was originally used of mountains and other uncultivated 
regions, we seem to get a new point of contact with mapvoy, etc. 
For we have seen (p. 236) that the migrating locusts were thought to 
breed in desert places and especially, it would seem, among the 
mountains. We can, however, scarcely decide whether the moun- 
tains were named from their connection with the plague of locusts 
and with the cult that had to do with its aversion, or whether the 
mountain names represent a distinct development from the original 
meaning ‘‘damage, loss,” becoming ‘that which is unprofitable, 
barren.” If we adopt the second alternative, the association of the 
locusts with the mountains will have no etymological significance. 

In any case the worship of the locust-averting god was in some 
cases localized on or near a mountain. Passages already cited (pp. 
236 f.) show that Heracles Kopvo7r/wy was worshiped on Mt. Oeta, 
Apollo Ilapvezros( ?) on Mt. Sipylus, and Zeus, the averter of locusts, 
on Mt. Tmolus. 

Very likely some of the numerous cults connected with the place 
names in trapv-, xapv-, etc., had originally to do with the plague of 
locusts, but in most cases no evidence of such a relationship can be 
cited. Only in Attica are there traces of a connection between the 
locust-averting deities and a mountain with similar name. Pau- 
sanias says (1. 32. 2): «at év Ildpvn@: Tlapyyios Zevs yadxois 
€omt . . . . Cote 8€ ev tH Tldpynbs Kal drXos Bawpds, Ovovor Sé én’ 
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avtod tore pev “OpSpiov tore S¢ "Amnuov xarovvtes Aia. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out the similarity between [lapy7jAcos— 
"OuBpios— Arnos, and the rain-bringing, plague-averting deity of 
Mt. Sipylus, whom Pausanias (1. 24. 8, quoted above p. 236) seems 
to identify with the Athenian Apollo Ilapvemis. The same god is 
probably to be recognized in the Apollo Ilapyjoovos mentioned in 
an inscription, IG. 2. 609. 

A group of words exhibiting the stems trap-, xap-, japv-, Kapv-, 
etc., were borrowed by the Greeks from the previous inhabitants of 
the country in the meanings “damage,” ‘‘migratory locust” and 
“bug,’’ and in a number of place names, particularly names of moun- 
tains. The primary meaning seems to have been “damage, loss” or the 
like, and from this directly came the names of certain noxious insects. 
The place names may have meant originally “sterile” or “desert,”’ 
or they may have been given on account of a real or fancied connec- 
tion with the insects. The Greeks frequently extended the borrowed 
words with genuine Hellenic suffixes (rdpvow, Ilapvemvos, Kapveos). 
It is not certain that the group experienced any extension of use 
in Greek; even the personal names like [dpvoy, Tapvdmns, 
IIpauyos, Kapywy may have had their prototypes in pre-Greek 
times. 
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ON VERG. ECL. v1. 34 


In Mnemosyne XXXIX (1911) 440, J. J.H. proposes to read “ipse 
teres mundi concreverit orbis,” instead of the “‘ipse tener mundi concreverit 
orbis”’ of the manuscripts and the editors of Vergil. He expresses surprise that 
“per tot saecula nemo extitit qui doceret tenerum orbem neque fingi neque 
cogitari posse,” and adds: ‘‘nam quod nunc annotatur, ‘cf. Lucr. v. 400, aether 
liquidissimus atque levissimus,’ id quidem obscurare est non illustrare.”” The 
latter statement is quite true, for this so-called “parallel passage’’ from Lucre- 
tius surely lends no support to the reading of the manuscripts; yet the emenda- 
tion, ingenious as it is, is wholly needless, if we take tener in the sense of 
“youthful.” This meaning is appropriate both with reference to “the days 
when the earth was young” and to the readiness with which anything which 
is young and tender is molded into any desired form. Both these meanings 
too are intimately associated with tener. For the former I may be permitted 
to refer to my notes on de tenero ungui in P.A.P.A. XXXTII Ixii, and XXXIV 
lv, where I have given a number of examples, adding only Claudian Rapt. 
Pros. i. 130 ff.: 


Iam matura toro plenis adoleuerat annis 
Virginitas, tenerum iam pronuba flamma pudorem 
Sollicitat. 


Here the application of matura and tenerum to the same person (the 
latter of course indirectly) seems to dispose of an objection to my interpreta- 
tion of de tenero ungui, which is given by Professor Clement Smith in his 
note on Odes iii. 6. 24. As illustrations of the latter meaning the following 
may be selected out of a large number: Hor. Serm. i. 4. 128, “sic teneros 
animos aliena opprobria saepe Absterrent vitiis”; Epist. ii. 1. 126, ‘os 
tenerum pueri balbumque poeta figurat”; Epist. i. 2. 64, “fingit equum 
tenera docilem cervice magister.” 

Some months ago I noted the Vergilian passage as an excellent instance 
of this very use of tener, and my confidence in the correctness of the inter- 
pretation was strengthened by the rendering of C. S. Calverley, for whose 
fine feeling in matters of translation, both from Latin and Greek into English 
and vice versa, I have considerable respect: ‘and the young world waxed 
into a ball.” 

It may be added that Calverley translates de tenero ungui “fresh from 
the nursery.” 
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ON HORACE SERM. t. 4. 26 


In the Classical Review XIV (1900) 126, I gave some arguments in favor 
of the reading “aut ab avaritia aut misera ambitione laborat,’”’ which still 
seem to me sound. In the Revue de phil. XXXI (1907), 58, M. Paul Lejay 
published some criticisms of my view, which doubtless seemed to those who 
read them, as they did to me on a cursory inspection, somewhat forcible. 
They will not, however, bear the test of careful examination. 

In the first place it is a little disingenuous to speak of “trois ou quatre 
textes ot laborare serait construit avec ab,’’ for I cited five passages, to which 
M. Lejay himself added two, and there is at least one more. In order to 
reach his conclusion that “laborare ab avaritia est pour Horace et pour son 
temps une construction suspecte” (the italics are mine), he is obliged to 
dispose of the example in Varro R.R. ii. 2. 17 by attempting to show that it 
is not a parallel to a frigore laborantibus in Plin. N. H. xxxii. 133, of which 
he seems to admit the cogency. 

Now to say nothing of the fact that in the Thes. Ling. Lat. (I 31, 11) the 
two examples are given side by side, M. Lejay’s interpretation of Varro’s 
words seems to me very doubtful, if not incorrect. The passage reads as 
follows: “‘cum depulsi sunt agni a matribus, diligentia adhibenda est ne 
desiderio senescant. Itaque deliniendum in nutricatu pabuli bonitate et a 
frigore et aestu ne quid laboret curandum. Cum oblivione iam lactis non 
desiderat matrem,” etc. It will be seen that Varro, after speaking of agni, 
passes to the individual agnus, which is obviously to be supplied as the 
subject of desiderat (cf. ‘‘castrare oportet agnum’’ farther on in the same 
passage). Agnus then is to be supplied also as the subject of laboret, and the 
failure of some scribe to understand this shift accounts for the variant 
reading laborent (sc. agni). We should further supply agnum with delini- 
endum; for the construction ef. R.R. i. 20. 2, “hos veteranos ex campestribus 
locis non emendum in dura et montana” and Cic. De sen. 6, “viam quam 
nobis ingrediundum sit.’’ On the other hand, I can find no parallel for the 
absolute and impersonal use of laboret which M. Lejay apparently favors 
(his translation is ‘‘rien ne doit laisser 4 désirer”’), while to make this verb 
impersonal and to take deliniendum without an object, seems too harsh even 
for Varro. 

A frigore too is to be connected with laboret in exactly the same way as 
in the passage from Pliny, as is suggested by the chiastic order; cf. also the 
Thes. Ling. Lat., loc. cit. 

Since the use of ab aliquo laborare is thus carried back to the time of 
Varro, it is perhaps unnecessary to discuss the other passages. Livy 
ix. 19. 15, ““‘numquam ab equite hoste . . . . laboravimus,” is given in the 
Thesaurus with the two passages just discussed. I should agree with 
M. Lejay in seeing here a different use of ab, without however admitting 
that this affects my argument in the least. The example from Bell. Afr. 5 
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obviously cannot be separated from the one from Livy. I should be inclined 
to see in both these passages the use of ab with the ablative denoting agency; 
cf. “ab aliquo male audire, ab aliquo cadere” (=caedi), and the like; and 
to translate ‘suffer at the hands of the cavalry.” 

Caesar’s a re frumentaria laborare forms a class by itself, and as M. Lejay 
rightly says, the ablative is one of respect; cf. also Thes. Ling. Lat. I 35, 20. 
But although the two passages from Caesar might be spared without weaken- 
ing the case for ab avaritia seriously, I believe that the shift of meaning 
from ab equite laborare to a re frumentaria laborare is an easy one, and that 
these two examples belong with the rest; cf. “re frumentaria non premi,”’ 
Caes. B. G. v. 28. 5. 

In a lexicon article on ab, then, the examples of ab aliquo laborare would 
rightly and properly be put under different heads, since from the general 
signification “from,” indicating the source or origin of the trouble, the 
context gives various shades of meaning, cause, agency, and respect. 
M. Lejay’s feeling for the constructions, except in the case of the passage 
from Varro, seems to me absolutely sound. In an article on laborare, however, 
I do not see how these passages could be separated, for the close connection 
of the various uses, and the development of one meaning from the other, is 
clear. To judge from the writers who use it, ab aliquo laborare may well 
belong to the colloquial language, which is an additional argument for the 
use of the construction in the Satires, while the bold or inexact a re frumen- 
taria laborare may have arisen in the sermo castrensis. 

It may be admitted that a decision between the rival readings is not an 
easy matter. On the side of ob avaritiam we have the all but unanimous 
agreement of the manuscripts, and in these days conservatism in such cases 
is the rule. Ab and ob, however, were frequently confused (see Lindsay 
Introd. Text. Emend. 73, and the examples there cited), and when the change 
from ab to ob took place, that of avaritia to avaritiam inevitably followed. 
We have only to carry these changes back far enough, to dispose of the evi- 
dence of the manuscripts, and the cases in which the true reading has been 
preserved by a very few inferior codices, or has been lost in all the MSS, are 
sufficiently numerous; note for example mi for the impossible mihi of Serm. 
i. 3.23. If we read ob avaritiam, we must credit Horace with a construction 
with laborare to which there is no parallel in our extant literature, while ab 
aliquo laborare, ex aliquo laborare, and the simple ablative occur frequently. 
Surely the evidence against ob avaritiam is not to be lightly brushed aside. 

The inconcinnity to which Bentley objected is certainly not of enough 
weight to balance the manuscript tradition, although it may well be doubted 
whether parallels from such artists in inconcinnity as Sallust and Tacitus 
are especially convincing. M. Lejay’s parallels from Horace seem to me 
somewhat forced. 

Joun C. ROLFE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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EMENDATION OF PHILO De praemiis et poenis I 
(II, p. 408 M; 5, p. 336 Cohn) 


7 pav ovv Kooporoiia maykdAus race Kal Ocorperds peunvutat, AaBodtoa tiv 
dpxnv did yevérews ovpavod Kai Anfaca cis dvOpwrov KatacKevnv: 6 pev yap 
GdOdprwv reAXcdraTos, 6 dé Ovyrav. 

Ovyray is the reading of Laurentianus Ixxxv. 10 (Cohn’s F); @vyrav 
Oaprods is found in Venetus gr. 40 and Petropolitanus xx. Aa 1 (Cohn’s H 
and P); @vyrév pbaptixdraros in Monacensis gr. 459 (Cohn’s A); Mangey 
conjectured xai p6aprav. Cohn omits @Oapros and ends the sentence with 
Ovntav. 

In place of the obviously corrupt ¢6aprds I would propose to read 
déptatos. This restores the balanced structure of two nouns and appro- 
priate adjectives, which Philo, following his master Plato, employs in 
speaking of the creator and the creation or of the universe and man. Cf. 
Timaeus 29 A: 6 pév yap xaddoros tov yeyovorwr, 6 8 dprtos Tov airiwy, 
and Philo De opificio mundi 82, p.19 M: ov pév trav év aicOyrois dpOdptuv 
Te\adrartov, Tov 5 TOV yyyevOv Kai Pbaprav dpiorov. 

I may add that the first half of the sentence under consideration is also 
a Platonic reminiscence; cf. Timaeus 27 A: Aé€yeav dpyopuevov ard Tis Tov 
Koopov yeverews, TeAcuTa é cis dvVOpwrwv vow. 

Paut SHOREY 


ON CAES. B.C. 1. 2. 6, Ante Certam Diem 


On the first day of January in the year 49 B.c. a turbulent meeting of 
the Roman senate finally issued in the proposal by Scipio of a resolution uti 
ante certam diem Caesar exercitum dimittat: si non faciat, eum aduersus rem 
publicam facturum uideri (Caes. B.C. i. 2. 6). For a knowledge of this 
resolution we are ultimately dependent on Caesar’s account alone, and so 
far as my notes and recollection extend, all of the commentators and historians 
who have given to the passage more than cursory mention appear tacitly 
to assume that the phrase ante certam diem is Caesar’s own expression, while 
the resolution itself embodied a specific date. They accordingly spend their 
efforts in the attempt to determine what that specific date was. Mommsen 
forms an exception, in that he does not attempt to fix upon any precise day, 
but contents himself with a sort of interpolation into Caesar’s own words. 
He renders them, “‘bis zu einem bestimmten nicht fernen Tage” (Rém. Gesch. 
I’, 372), or “bis zu einem bestimmten Tage, offenbar vor den Consular- 
comitien” (“Die Rechtsfrage zwischen Caesar und dem Senat,’’ Historische 
Schriften I, 145). Lange was protagonist in the effort after greater precision. 
He understood Caesar to mean July 1, 49 (Rém. Alt. III, 406 f.). Therein 
he is followed by Nissen (in Sybel’s Hist. Zeits., N.F. X, 71), Schmidt 
(Briefwechsel d. M. Tullius Cicero v. s. Prokonsulat, etc., 103), Holzapfel 
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(in Beitrage z. alt. Gesch. III [1903] 213), to say nothing of lesser lights. 
Others attempt to fix the missing date as March 1,49. Groebe (in Drumann, 
Gesch. Roms III.?, 360 n.) thinks a yet earlier day is required. Our latest 
important historian, Mr. Heitland, puts the matter most accurately of all, 
saying, “[Scipio’s motion] ran that a date should be named by which Caesar 
was to give up his army” (Hist. Rom. Rep. III, 272), but adds in his footnote, 
“Probably 1st July, 49,” citing Nissen and Schmidt. Also the wording in 
his Short History (p. 444) shows even more clearly that Mr. Heitland must 
be reckoned among those who believe that Scipio’s resolution mentioned a 
specific date (“the motion of Scipio... . naming a date for Caesar’s 
resignation,”’ etc.). 

It is needless to cite other authorities. There is a rather curious point 
of agreement among them in omission. Not one, whether commentator on 
the text or historical essayist, betrays any surprise that Caesar substituted 
the vague phrase certam diem for the definite date which they believe to 
have stood in the resolution. And yet this appears to be a rational cause 
for surprise. Caesar is not given to vagueness of expression without reason. 
And there is no reason for vagueness here. It cannot be, for example, that 
the grauamen of his complaint against his political foes lay in the fact per se 
that it was proposed to recall him, for the whole extant discussion of the case 
shows that it rested instead on the question of specific date. This date was 
certainly known to him, if it stood in the original resolution. He could not 
have forgotten it. Nothing could have been more natural than for him to 
insert it instead of the vague words certam diem. Why did he not do so? 

My own answer of course suggests itself. I venture to imagine that none 
of the writers whom I have cited above has sufficiently considered an occa- 
sional, if not general, characteristic of Roman parliamentary procedure, 
which consisted in proposing a general principle for immediate action, and 
in following it, if carried, by a supplementary motion containing the necessary 
subsidiary specifications. I fancy that this mode of procedure was due in 
origin to the wish to simplify issues, so that the passage of the desired main 
provision might not be endangered by opposition directed against any of its 
less important details. It may also be due in some degree to the lack in 
Roman parliamentary practice of a flexible mode of altering a proposal by 
amendment under the authority of the house itself. But whatever its 
origin, a patent example of the practice may be cited in the well-known 
legislation that brought about the banishment of Cicero. The first bill 
proposed enunciated the general principle that whoever had put Roman 
citizens to death without allowing them appeal to the people should be 
interdicted from fire and water. After the passage of this a subsidiary 
measure was introduced in which Cicero was specified by name. It seems 
altogether probable that the procedure was similar on that fatal first day of 
49. After the various proposals and counter-proposals, Scipio moved his 
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resolution, in which it was merely proposed that Caesar be required to lay 
down his command ante certam diem. There was a single general issue. 
If it had passed, of course a throng of specific proposals, each embodying a 
different date, might have been expected. Between them the senate would 
have to choose. What Scipio’s own second motion would have been must 
remain a matter of judgment and conjecture. Whether he would have 
been able to push it through against its competitors must be still more a 
matter of conjecture. 

Scipio’s preliminary motion did not pass. The Caesarian tribunes 
promptly vetoed it, and after the fierce forensic contests of the next few days 
the senate finally adopted the consultum ultimum. Constitutional guaranties 
were thereby suspended: no tribunician veto would be recognized under 
martial law. With something like an ostentatiously theatrical pretence 
of disguise and terror, Antony and Cassius, accompanied by Curio and 
Caelius, fled the city to Caesar, and war was on. 

In B.C. i. 2. 6 Caesar, therefore, as he might have been expected to do, 
quotes the wording of Scipio’s motion exactly, and all the arguments and 
guesses of the scholars aforesaid, however interesting, have the value simply 
of a speculation about the date that the leaders among the antagonists of 
Caesar might or would have fixed, had they been able to carry successfully 
both their general and afterward their specific resolutions. 

E. T. M. 


OATHS IN MENANDER—SUPPLEMENTA 


In my recently published Princeton dissertation, Studies in Menander 
(Baltimore, 1911), I overlooked the fragment of the Misowmenos, Ox. Pap. 
vii (1910), No. 1013, which appeared later than Kérte’s Menandrea. In 
1. 8, which is fragmentary, serveus Getas swears ]vy tov “HXiov. This same 
formula is found in Alexis 246. 1 K., Arched. 3. 4 K., and in Menander, E.- 
308, 406 (?), S. 108, and J. I. 23. 

To the examples of the oath by the Twelve Gods, viz., Arist. Eq. 235, 
Alciph. Epist. 2. 3. 8, and Menander S. 91 and KI. 85, should be added 
Ox. Pap. iv (1904), No. 677. 9, pa rlois dudexa Oelovs, speaker unknown. 
There is little reason to question the restoration. The style and language 
of the fragment suggest the New Comedy, and the use of this oath would 
favor an ascription to Menander. 

The oath by Hestia appears at last in Menander in a new fragment of 
J. I., discovered by Lefebvre in further examination of the Cairo finds 
(Korte, Deut. Lit., 1911, 2525; Berl. phil. Woch., 1911, 1421). 

F. WarrEN WRIGHT 
Smita CoLLEGE 
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PLAUTUS’ MERCATOR 59 AND LAMBINUS’ NOTE 


Although the destructive part of my note in the preceding number 
(p. 81) may prove satisfactory, I am reminded by a kind suggestion from 
Professor Lindsay that on the constructive side I failed to do justice to a 
bit of interesting evidence. I was aware that Lambinus in his note remarks: 
“‘vetus unus codex in quo scriptum repperi commilcutum; alter in quo litteris 
obscuris commulcium,” but I had not attached any significance to the 
remark in my ignorance of Cicero’s Epistulae ad Alticum i. xiv. 5, to which 
Professor Lindsay calls my attention. The passage in Cicero, as usually 
edited, reads: ‘Hic tibi rostra Cato advolat, convicium Pisoni consuli 
mirificum facit, si id est convicium, vox plena gravitatis, plena auctoritatis, 
plena denique salutis.””’ The MSS, however, as quoted in Purser’s Oxford 
text, give in the first instance commulticium (M, with convicium in the 
margin), commulcium (Z), and in the second instance commultium (MZ). On 
this passage O. E. Schmidt (Die handschr. Ueberlieferung d. Briefe Ciceros, 
p. 347) mildly defends commulticium (with which he compares multicius, 
“vielgeschlagen’’) or commulcium (comparing commulcare) as “ein . . 
Wort der Vulgirsprache, welches von Cicero hier in absichtlicher Derbheit 
statt des iiblichen convicium angewendet ist... ..” Cf. also Sjégren, 
Comment. Tullianae (1910), p. 56. Purser, though retaining convicium, com- 
pletes the evidence by referring to Lambinus’ note on our passage. It may 
be noted that the apologetic si-clause is even more in place if Cicero used 
commulecium, which Lambinus interprets in Plautus as “a black eye,” 
hence “‘disgrace.”’ 

In view of this evidence I must say that commulcium, to which rather 
than to commulticium the evidence seems to me to point, may be worthy of 
more serious attention than coniurium in the verse of Plautus, to say nothing 
of Cicero. That such a bit of popular slang (cf. commulcat in the index of 
Corpus Gloss. Lat., where conturbare and complodere are interpretative words) 
should have needed interpretation such as convicium supplies, and that this 
gloss should have been available to the Italian editors and has been cor- 
rupted to convirium and coniurium in the Palatine tradition, is certainly 
conceivable. Finally, that Lambinus may be offering commulcium from the 
Codex Turnebi will naturally occur to Professor Lindsay. Again, I may 
complete my Jeremiad on modern lexicography by expressing the wish that 
the Thesaurus will find a place for commulcium as it has not for coniurius; 
in this way, doubtless, many ghost-words would creep into our lexicons, but 
there are some very substantial ghosts lurking in the critical apparatus of 
many a classical author. 

Henry W. PREscotTtT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Griechisches Biirgschaftsrecht. 1. Teil: “Das Recht des altgrie- 
chischen Gemeindestaats.”” Von Dr. Jur. Joser Partscu, A.O. 
Prof. der Rechte an der Universitit Genf. Leipzig und Berlin: 
Teubner, 1909. 


This is an exhaustive and scholarly treatment of suretyship in Greek 
law. The author approaches his task with an excellent equipment, con- 
sisting of a knowledge of Roman law and of the results of modern investiga- 
tion in German and Scandinavian legal history, and a familiarity with the 
Greek sources from Homer to the papyri. The book will appeal chiefly to 
those who are interested in Greek law or the larger field of comparative law, 
but the table of contents and the index of passages cited from Greek literary 
and epigraphical sources (a most commendable feature) render it a useful 
book for all students of Greek. 

By deductions based upon survivals of ancient practice in later times 
and upon the form of the institution in other legal systems, particularly in the 
German, he concludes that originally the surety was a hostage who upon 
failure of the guarantor to perform his promise came into the possession of 
the promisee to be disposed of as he saw fit. Originally the surety did not 
have the option of himself performing the promise. Later this option was 
allowed by special agreement. The earliest case of surety is found in 
Odyssey viii. 344 ff. Hephaestus’ question, ras av éyd ce d€ouu; shows 
that he contemplated the early form of suretyship but he finally agreed to 
accept specific performance by Poseidon in case of Ares’ default. At first 
sight it would seem highly improbable that a person should refuse to accept 
specific performance from any source, but in the light of the custom of 
demanding damages for all wrongs it is more plausible. A wronged person 
with a hostage in his hands would not be satisfied with mere performance 
when he had it in his power to exact substantial damages by disposing of the 
person of the surety. It is interesting to note that the author rightly 
accepts on legal grounds Thalheim’s interpretation of the troublesome line: 

Sarai trou Serav ye Kal éyyva éyyvdacGat, 
“‘Ohnmiachtig sind die Birgschaften die den Ohnmiichtigen gegeben werden.” 
This interpretation is found in the scholia. 

The statement that the Hero of Menander shows that “im 4. Jahr- 
hundert die Verpfandung von Kindern statthaft und in Uebung gewesen sein 
muss”’ is scarcely warranted. I suspect the situation in the Hero arose out of 
an agreement between Tibeius and his former master. Little is known 
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about these agreements. We know of some cases in which the freedman was 
not allowed to rear children (Calderini La manomissione 293). If he did 
the master retained the right to enslave them. The author wrongly regards 
Tibeius as an Athenian citizen. The words oixdv évOadi IreAdaoxr do not 
show that he “‘gehért zu einem attischen Demos, ist also attischer Biirger.”’ 
On the contrary the words indicate almost certainly that he was not a citizen. 
oikov év IIreXéa would be the technical description of a metic’s place of 
residence. A citizen would be described as IIreXedovos (cf. Capps Four 
Plays of Menander 15; Foucart De libertorum conditione apud Athenienses 
50). Even if it be admitted that the words are not used in a formal way, 
they still furnish no evidence that this obscure freedman had been admitted 
oe Rosert J. BoNNER 


Catalogue des vases peints du Musée National d’Athénes; Supplément. 
Par Grorces Nicoue. Paris: Librarie ancienne Honoré Cham- 
pion, 1911. Text of 351 pp. and portfolio of 21 plates. Fr. 70. 


This is a supplement to the vase-catalogue of MM. Collignon and Couve, 
published in 1902. It includes the vases acquired by the National Museum 
of Athens subsequently to 1897, as well as certain groups which for one reason 
or another were omitted in the previous work. 

M. Nicole is already favorably known to students of Greek vase-painting, 
especially by his monograph on Meidiasetle style fleuri. Thepresent catalogue 
makes the impression of thorough mastery of the extensive and difficult 
subject. Short notices prefixed to the various subdivisions constitute an 
excellent guide to the recent literature. It is gratifying to an American 
reviewer to observe that the contributions of Mrs. Hawes, Miss Hall, Messrs. 
Seager, Hoppin, and Fairbanks are apparently as familiar to M. Nicole 
as those of European archaeologists. 

More than half of the text is devoted to the earlier classes of Greek 
pottery down to the introduction of the red-figured style. It is this portion 
of the work which will be of chief interest to students. Several notable 
pieces are admirably published in the plates, viz., three superb jars of the 
“Palace style” from Pylos on Pl. I, an Eretrian amphora of the seventh 
century B.c. on Pl. VII, and another of the sixth century from the same 
source on Pls. VIII and [X. The red-figured and other later pieces are less 


interesting. 
6 F. B. TarBewi 


Greek Diminutives in -ION. A Study in Semantics. By Watrer 


PETERSEN. Weimar: R. Wagner Sohn, 1910. Pp. vii+299. 


Professor Petersen studies the various meanings of the secondary adjec- 
tive suffix -1o-, especially as it appears in substantivized neuter forms, for 
the purpose of finding the origin of the diminutive and related meanings of 
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-uov. The meanings of the adjective suffix are illustrated by ioriov, ‘that 
which belongs to the mast (iords),” “8 sail”; dpyvpiov, “that which is 
made of silver (dpyvpos),” “silver money”’; parand “that which belongs to 
the category of, or has the nature of, dxwyv,”’ “a kind of javelin,” e.g., Apollo’s 
in H. Hom. Merc. 460; wrepiyov, “that which is like a wing (wrépv§),” e.g., 
the battlements of a building; zedivov, “that which is like the ground 
(wédov)”’ in being flat, ‘‘a plain.” In the last two examples prominence is 
given to one point of resemblance in the midst of general dissimilarity; but 
when, on the other hand, likeness is contrasted with complete identity and 
the point of difference gets the emphasis, then out of the meaning ‘that which 
is like, but not equivalent to” is developed the deteriorative use of the suffix. 
So dvdpiov = ‘something like a man but not a real man,” “a poor excuse for 
a man.” And the neuter gender here increases the deteriorative force. 
When the difference is one of size only, the derivative being the smaller, 
then the meaning “that which is like but not the same”’ gives rise to the 
diminutive idea, e.g., wats, “child,” adiov, “baby.’’ Hence the deteri- 
orative and diminutive meanings of the suffix are both derived from the use 
of -vov to express similarity; and consequently the usual view of ancient 
and modern grammarians that the idea of small size was primary and was the 
source of the deteriorative meaning, is incorrect. But the hypocoristic 
force of -vov does come from its use as a diminutive suffix. The author 
maintains that the diminutive, deteriorative, and hypocoristic meanings of 
-cov were not inherited from the Indo-European mother-tongue, but were 
developed on Greek soil in post-Homeric times not earlier than the fifth or 
sixth century B.c., and that their absence from Homer was a more powerful 
influence than even their colloquial flavor in causing their avoidance in 
tragedy, elegiac poetry, Pindar, Bacchylides, and the later epic. 

The last quarter of the book is devoted to the longer diminutive suffixes 
ending in -tov, e.g., -tdiov, -adiov, -apiov, which show the same variety of 
meanings as simple -vov. An extensive Greek index closes the volume. 

Professor Petersen has examined nearly every example of the suffix -cov 
in classic Greek and many in the later literature, he has striven to interpret 
each on its own merits, and, he adds, “‘I have not deemed it my duty to do 
my best to get a word into the diminutive category before allowing a different 
origin.”” His work has been thorough and deserves high praise, and though 
we may not agree with him as to the exact interpretation of single words, 
e.g., madiov Ar. Nub. 132, xwriov Ran. 269, rvyidiov Eg. 1368, duxidiov Vesp. 
511, oxevdprov Pax 201, Ran. 172, such minor criticisms detract nothing from 
the queue excellence of the monograph. 


CHARLES W. PEPPLER 
Emory COLLEGE 
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Beitrdge zur Kennines der altgriechischen Volksprache. Von Ernst 
NacuManson. Skrifter utgifna af K. Humanistiska Vetenskaps- 
Samfundet i Uppsala, XIII, 4. 


An extensive collection of ‘significant errors” in Greek inscriptions and 
papyri, mostly belonging to the general phenomena of assimilation and 
dissimilation between non-contiguous sounds. Especially where the sounds 
belong to different words, e.g., Aduawvos (= Adu p wvos as elsewhere in the 
same inscription) éAevHeP ov, wnti (=pyt pt) “Hp vAAy, etc., is the material 
almost wholly new, that is not previously brought together. Such cases 
are generally corrected by editors without comment. It is only when numer- 
ous examples of a similar character are brought together that their significance 
becomes undeniable. Yet it is still a delicate question how far these aro 
errors in writing merely, and how far they reflect slips in speech. That 
“Schreibfehler vielfach bloss geschriebene Sprechfehler sind und dann auch 
dieselbe Regeln zeigen” the author quotes from Meringer. No one will doubt 
that this is often the case. But, so far as the reviewer’s observation goes, 
the phenomena of assimilation, dissimilation, and transposition of non- 
contiguous sounds, while common enough in careless speech, are dispro- 
portionately common in careless writing.' A degree of inattention is possible 
jn careless writing, especially copying, which is not equaled in careless speech. 
If this is so, the probability is that only a limited proportion of the examples 
collected by the author reflect actual slips of speech—that is, in the individual 
cases. But they illustrate phenomena which are also current in speech, and 
in that way, even when not more specifically, contribute to our knowledge 


of popular speech in Greece. 
Cart D. Buck 


Gesammelte philologische Schriften. Von JOHANNES VAHLEN. Erster 
Teil: Schriften der Wiener Zeit, 1858-74. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1911. Pp. viii+658. M. 14. 


Professor Vahlen’s Latin prooemia indicibus lectionum praemissa were 
published in 1907-8 under the title Opuscula Academica. In order to round 
out the edition of his opuscula it remained to gather together the briefer 
essays written in German. This is the purpose of the present work, the 
first half of which is here under notice. Absolute completeness is not 
proposed, but the omissions and the reasons therefore are noted in the 
author’s preface. In the literary activity of a life so long and fruitful as 
that of Professor Vahlen some few items would naturally be of minor signifi- 
cance or of a character justifying exclusion on other grounds, and the sane 

1Instances under this head which the reviewer has happened to note in his own 


writing and hereby contributes to the statistics of this class of errors, are: psisolis 
(psilosis), insuralum (insularum), prece discussion (preceding discussion). 
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judgment of the veteran critic may be safely trusted to exercise the proper 
discrimination. Another, realizing how much we all owe directly or indi- 
rectly to him, might find the task of choice embarrassing. 

The matter presented is grouped under twenty-eight heads, having regard 
to subjects and authors rather than to chronology. The authors of whom 
the essays treat are Alcidamas, Aristotle, Gorgias, Lycophron, Plato, and 
Polycrates, among the Greeks; among Latin authors, Cicero, Ennius, 
Fronto, Horace, Livy, Minucius Felix, Plautus, Seneca Rhetor, Valerius 
Maximus, and Varro. The range of authors incidentally discussed or cited 
by way of illustration is very wide—just how wide we shall best be able to 
judge from the index which is to accompany the second part. All who know 
Professor Vahlen either from his academic lectures or from his publications— 
and who does not ?—are familiar with his method, the method of Lachmann, 
which relies solely upon a most meticulous and discriminating observation 
of linguistic usage. Such critical resources are to be acquired only by 
extensive and attentive reading, having constant regard to the MS tra- 
dition in distinction from the “normalized” tests which are the bane of 
scholarship. 

It is a pleasure to find united here, among other essays of equal worth and 
interest, Professor Vahlen’s earlier studies on the Rhetoric and Poetics of 
Aristotle, on Cicero, and on the literary Epistles of Horace. Scarcely less 
valuable, because they deserve to rank as models, are a few reviews, such as 
those of Bonitz’ Index Aristotelicus and of Schanz’s Novae Commentationes 
Platonicae. They are not perfunctory notices, meting out summary praise 
or blame, but are genuine tests—if criticism may be so defined—affording 
the reader an opportunity of determining the worth of the work under review 
with reference to a sufficient number of questions taken up in detail. Thus 
the review becomes a contribution to the subject in hand and should serve 
as a warning to the scholar, if he would but heed the much needed warning, 
to beware of uncritically accepting a conclusion because it is recommended 
by the authority of a reputed expert. 

After a lapse of thirty-seven years and more, it were folly to discuss the 
individual contributions contained in the present volume. Every classical 
scholar must take account of them when he deals with the subjects in ques- 
tion; and for men of the present generation the matter has in most cases 
been predigested in the newer Greek and Latin grammars or in the critical 
editions of the several ancient authors. But this does not imply that even 
they who have slight regard for the history of classical studies may content 
themselves with such triturates. Professor Vahlen’s work will long continue 
to serve as a model of the science and art of interpretation. To those who, 
like the writer, had the good fortune to be imbued in youth with the spirit 
of this master, as it was manifested in seminar and lecture-room, the body 
of essays here collected, thoroughly grounded in vital learning and perfectly 
poised in method, are at once, like all ideals, an inspiration and a rebuke. 
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Others, only less fortunate in that they have profited by his publications and 
by the spreading influence of the master upon other teachers, will join in the 
rejoicing of his pupils that it has been granted him to continue far beyond 
the proverbial three score years and ten his fruitful activity as teacher and 
author, and lives to crown it with a worthy monument, in which he sums up 


and enshrines it all. 
W. A. HEIDEL 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Travels and Studies in the Nearer East (Cornell Expedition to Asia 
Minor and the Assyro-Babylonian Orient). Vol. I, Part II, 
Hittite Inscriptions, by A. T. Otmsreap, B. B. CHARLEs, 
J. E. WRENCH. 


The members of the Cornell Expedition to Asia Minor have rendered a 
most excellent service to scholars in preparing what will undoubtedly be for 
many years the standard edition of the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
Everyone knows how rapidly such inscriptions are disappearing before the 
ravages of time—and natives with an eye for the artistic possibilities of 
inscribed stones for the decoration of the walls of their houses and mosques. 
Every effort, therefore, to obtain more accurate copies of what still remains of 
these inscriptions deserves the highest praise. Without doubt the full value 
of this work, as well as its faults, will become apparent when we finally have 
a key for the decipherment of the Hittite hieroglyphs. It is most regrettable 
that the members of the expedition did not make use of some of the simple 
devices of the photographer for the regulation of the amount of light and 
the direction of its fall upon the surfaces to be photographed. As a result, 
the photographs of the inscriptions afford little or no help in determining 
the accuracy of the copies which this work has put at the disposal of scholars. 


D. D. LuckENBILL 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


XAPITES Friedrich Leo zum sechzigsten Geburtstag dargebracht. 
Berlin: Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung, 1911. Pp. 490. 


It would be more gracious to extend greetings to the distinguished scholar 
than to review the substantial volume which his pupils of the last two decades 
now offer him as the fruits of his instruction. By written as well as spoken 
word Leo has been a potent influence in this country; many Americans 
would be glad to join in the general congratulations. 

The volume testifies to the broad interests of the master; a few fields 
of knowledge are represented only by a single article: linguistics in H. Jacob- 


1 Since these words were written report has been received of the death of Professor 
Vahlen, November 30, 1911. 
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sohn’s essay on stem-formations of nouns in Latin and Indogermanic; 
epigraphy in a discussion of ornamental inscriptions by P. Jacobsthal, who 
reveals Greek sources of the ornamental uses hitherto supposed to be Roman; 
archaeology in L. Weber’s discussion of Die Miinzpragung des phrygischen 
Hierapolis; philosophy in a study of the development of Plato’s thought 
by K. Stavenhagen; E. Bruhn notes the contradiction between the char- 
acterization of Meno in Xenophon’s Anabasis and Plato’s conception of the 
man, and regards Xenophon as consciously opposing Plato; a Greek inscrip- 
tion found in a Lorsch MS and containing a dpxos BovAevray, the text of 
which seems to date from the time of Augustus but with a furbishing up from 
the hand of some late rhetorician, is republished by E. Ziebarth for the first 
time since the sixteenth century. Two articles are in the nature of Rettungen: 
W. Crénert contends that Lobo of Argos, a very early writer of a work 
De poetis, is wrongly discredited, and publishes a new text of his fragments 
with full apparatus; the Alexander to whom we owe a commentary on 
Aristotle’s Meteorologica is asserted by W. Capelle to be Alexander of Aphro- 
disias contrary to the view, generally accepted, of Ideler. Text criticism is 
represented by various notes on the new Menander by K. Fr. W. Schmidt 
and W. Vollgraf, and on Cicero’s Epistulae ad Atticum by H. Sjégren; we 
have a satisfying foretaste of the new Teubner edition of Plutarch’s Moralia 
in H. Wegehaupt’s elaborate apparatus criticus, with text and prolegomena, 
of the essay aqua an ignis utilior sit. 

It is perhaps significant that nearly half the essays in the volume deal 
with literary form; somewhat short of this field falls an article by K. Miin- 
scher on the paragraphs treating of rhythm in Cicero’s Orator; in a study of 
Tibullus’ diction R. Biirger explains the poverty and conventionality of 
the poet’s vocabulary as due to the influence of Atticism: the reviewer 
confesses that he finds Biirger’s tendency to reduce the usage of the poet 
to absolute uniformity rather vexatious, and his argument far from con- 
vincing. Perhaps the most stimulating essay in the book is a study of the 
supposed influence of contemporary philosophy upon Hellenistic poetry; here 
M. Pohlenz contends that the current practice of finding traces of Cynic and 
other doctrines in these poets is a mistaken one; poetry and philosophy 
come from the same roots; Hellenistic poetry is the equal and rival of philo- 
sophy, and quite independent of it. G. Pasquali reinterprets the prooemium 
of Aratus’ Phaenomena, and H. Hobein discusses the purpose and structure 
of the first declamation of Maximus Tyrius. In a study of Plutarch’s Table- 
talk, K. Hubert argues that along with historical realism there is abundant 
invention and the result is a thorough literary refashioning of historical 
incident. On the Latin side Cicero’s De legibus is treated by Th. Bégel, 
who analyzes the composition and style of the second and third books; the 
treacherous field of contamination in Plautus is retrodden by G. Jachmann in 
a study of the Poenulus; a suggestive account of Vergil’s style in the Georgics 
by H. Schultz rejects the view that Nicander was Vergil’s model, contends 
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that the style is thoroughly Hesiodic, and finds in the Aristaeus-episode a 
transition to the Homeric style of Vergil’s later days. 

We must content ourselves with this sketch of the contents of a rich 
volume, in which we fancy there is little to excite the ‘‘dewvdv émoxinov”’ of 
the master. 

Henry W. PreEscotr 

THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Euripidis Fabulae. Ediderunt R. Prinz et N. WeckuiEIn. Vol. I, 
pars VII, Cyclops. Iterum edidit N. Wercxuern. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1908. M. 1.40. 


Prinz began this well-known edition of Euripides with the Medea in 
1878; but protracted ill health and his premature death at the age of forty- 
three prevented his publishing more than three plays. In 1898 Wecklein 
continued the task, which he brought to completion in 1902. In the mean- 
while, however, he went back and revised Prinz’s three plays and is now 
similarly engaged upon his own earlier editions. The present play is the 
firstfruits of this undertaking. 

The Addenda et Corrigenda already given in the appendix to the last 
pars (the Rhesus) of the first edition and consisting for the most part of 
selections from Blaydes’ Adversaria critica in Euripidem and of Mancini’s 
new collation of the MSS in Rivista di storia antica IV, 3 ff., are incorpo- 
rated in the present revision, which is three pages larger than its predecessor. 
In the absence of an index lectionum discrepantiwm, I shall briefly indicate 
the alterations within the first hundred verses only. Apart from slight 
changes in punctuation and typographical arrangement, the text differs from 
the first edition merely in reading yevvaiwy pév for po. yevvaiwy in vs. 41 
and 8’ for 6’ in vs. 46. The critical notes at the bottom of the page and the 
Appendix coniecturas minus probabiles continens at the end are enriched at 
some ten points, in addition to the incorporations already mentioned. The 
second edition is more conservative than the first: thus, the square brackets 
are removed from about vs. 93 and the editor contents himself with the 
comment versus suspectus in the critical notes; and suspicion of vss. 27-31, and 
the conjectural readings oiax’ dywv in vs. 15 and dpégovs in vs. 56 are trans- 
ferred from the critical notes to the appendix. But on the other hand, 
Wecklein’s conjecture 8 in vs. 46 is elevated from the notes into the 
text. 

We are under great obligations to Wecklein for his untiring devotion 
to Euripides; but in one particular his work falls short—he should edit the 
Euripidean fragments and add them as a final pars to his edition. 

Roy C. FLicKkINGER 
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W. S. Teuffels Geschichte der rémischen Literatur. Sechste Auflage, 
neu bearbeitet von WitHELM Kro.tit und Franz Skutscu. 
Zweiter Band, Die Literatur von 31 vor Chr. bis 96 nach Chr. 
Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1910. Pp. 348. Price, unbound, 
M. 6; bound in linen, M. 7. 


Since this volume is merely a revision of what has already won high 
praise and wide use in the United States, it will be reviewed simply as an 
attempt to bring the work up to date. 

While the sections retain the numbering, and in most cases reproduce 
the discerning characterizations and felicitous phrasings of the last edition, 
except for some elimination of superfluous words, a few verbal improvements 
(e.g., Augusteisch replaces Augustisch) and the like, some include important 
additions and changes (e.g., § 245, Tibullus; §§ 300, 301), or have been entirely 
rewritten (e.g., §232, C. Cornelius Gallus). In general, this revision seems 
to have been done with care and skill, but in §328, although Apollinaris 
and Claranus have lost the dubious companionship of Aemilius Asper, the 
Register (p. 342, s.v. Aemilius Asper) still sends the reader to this section, and 
all its references to the notes (2-5) are numbered incorrectly (cf. s.v. Claranus 
and Potitus). Whether this is significant of the way in which the entire 
index was composed is a question to be left to the conscience of its 
compiler. 

The selection of the bibliography to be given under each author was, 
of course, more difficult to determine than it was in the case of the history 
of Roman literature which Schanz composed on a different plan and larger 
scale for Miiller’s Handbuch, and it is easy for the critic to do injustice by 
subjective criticism. Upon the whole, the philological activity of French-, 
Italian-, and English-speaking scholars has been better recognized, and 
omissions that even cursory reading will reveal, the revisers might justify 
as due to the requirements of brevity. But neither this nor the deficiencies 
of the library at Miinster, which Herr Kroll laments in his “ Vorwort,” will 
justify references to old editions of the books actually selected for mention. 
Thus, Boissier’s La religion romaine d’Auguste aux Antonins is at least five 
editions beyond that noted on p. 10, n. 30, and L’opposition sous les 
Césars reached a fourth edition in 1900, while the note cites the second. 
Less excusable are the constant references to the sixth and once (p. 318, 
n. 4) even to the fifth edition of Friedlinder’s Sittengeschichte Roms, 
which had already been nine years in a seventh edition. On p. 19, the same 
note (6) gives the reader (purposely ?) a choice between the new and the 
old edition of Drumann’s Geschichte Roms. The reviewer notes what seems 
to him a general weakness in the bibliography only in the references to 
works on the after-life of Latin literary works. Compare, for instance, the 
account that Schanz gives of Petronius’ novel with that in the book under 
review. 
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A few trivial slips may be corrected: Perotti in the Register stands for the 
Latinized form in § 284, 4; the page heading of p. 223 should have § 288 in 
place of §285; and in §322, n. 10, “‘p. 281” should be read after “ Boissier 
Tacite.”’ ‘Mass.,” appended to ‘‘Cambridge,” is a mystery to the ordinary 
German, ‘‘ Massachusetts” is impossible to print, and so Schanz, ignoring 
the sixteen other states that possess communities of that name, merely adds 
“Amerika.” In Teuffel’s work, one might flatter the city still more by 
emending §305, n. 2, “C. Beck . ... Cambridge (Man),” by simply 
striking out the parentheses. At any rate, the place of publication should 
not appear, as at present, in three different forms within two pages. 

But some of these are small matters. The sponsors for this new edition 
of Teuffel’s History of Latin Literature can count on its constant use by 
American scholars, as the most convenient and accurate work that we have 
of its kind. Since, perhaps wisely, it takes no note of foreign translations 
of the Latin writers (even when one is contained in an edition that it men- 
tions; cf. Lowe’s Petronius, §305, n. 7), we may suggest the advisability 
of adding these in a new edition of the English version (G. C. Warr, 1891- 
92), which is now earnestly to be desired. 


Watton Brooxs McDanIEeL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Imagines Philologorum. 160 Bildnisse aus der Zeit von der Renais- 
sance bis zur Gegenwart, gesammelt und herausgegeben von 
ALFRED GUDEMAN. Leipzig: Teubner, 1911. M. 3.20. 


In 1892 Urlichs in Miiller’s Handbuch, p. 33, noted with regret the lack 
of “eine wissenschaftliche Zusammenstellung und Herausgabe von Bildnissen 
der Philologen aller Zeiten.” This gap in our literature is now to some 
extent filled by Dr. Gudeman, in part from his own large collection of 
portraits of this kind. The likenesses are arranged for the most part in 
chronological order, but an alphabetical list at the beginning of the book 
gives the names of those included in it, with the date and place of their birth 
and death (for no living scholars are included) and the source of the portraits. 

The work forms a useful supplement to the author’s very serviceable 
Grundriss zur Geschichte der klass. Phil., and is, besides, one which will have 
an independent interest for classical scholars and cultivated laymen. For 
the benefit of the latter a few words of characterization might have been 
added under each picture. 

One can judge of the quality of the likenesses only from those of men whom 
one has personally known, and in some cases these are a little disappoint- 
ing, for example those of Mau and Christ; although others are excellent. 
One might regret also the absence of some likenesses which one would like 
to see, but which the author has doubtless been unable to procure. However, 
one cannot but be grateful to Dr. Gudeman both for the plan and for the 
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way in which it is carried out; for the making of such a book presents not a 
few difficult problems, and requires a far greater amount of labor and research 
than the casual turning of its pages might suggest. It is to be hoped that 
the success of the book and the discovery or acquisition of new material 
may warrant the issuing of a revised and enlarged edition as speedily as in 
the case of the Grundriss. 


Joun C. RoLFe 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Die Berichte des Photios wiber die fiinf dltern attischen Redner. 
Analysiert von A. Vonacu. Commentationes Aenipontanae V. 
Ad Aeni Pontem, in aedibus Wagnerianis. 1910. 


Among the numerous notices and criticisms of Greek authors which are 
to be found in the comprehensive BiBAwbyxn of Photius, the interesting 
discussion of the Attic Orators has attracted considerable attention. These 
notices of Photius contain not only biographical facts but also critical 
estimates of the style and writings of the famous Canon of the Ten. As 
regards the source of these notices there has not been universal agreement. 
In an article entitled “The Criticism of Photius on the Attic Orators’”’ in 
the Transactions of the American Philological Association (1907, XX XVIII, 
41-47), the present reviewer came to the conclusion that the source of 
practically all of the important criticism in Photius of the Attic Orators is 
the lost treatise of Caecilius of Calacte, epi rod yapaxtipos tav déxa 
pytépwv; further that much of the material in Photius is identical with 
criticisms in the Pseudo-Plutarch, Lives of the Ten Orators, which last com- 
pilation follows closely Caecilius. 

These conclusions of my own are corroborated by Vonach in this pains- 
taking investigation of 63 pages, which is an analysis of the criticism of 
Photius on Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, and Isaeus. The writer 
not only presents side by side parallel Greek passages from the Pseudo- 
Plutarch and Photius, but also quotes on these authors the statements found 
in the various ancient critics. 

Vonach’s conclusions are as follows. The article of Photius on Antiphon 
is based entirely on the Pseudo-Plutarch Vita (which in turn, is based 
chiefly on Caecilius), with the exception of the excursus beginning with 
the words, 6 pevroe SuxeAuirys Karxiduos (cf. Ofenloch Caecilii Calactini 
Fragmenta 92) which is derived directly from Caecilius or some intermediary 


° 


source. 

The Pseudo-Plutarch is likewise the source of the account of Andocides; 
also of the statements regarding the life of Lysias, but the critical estimate 
of the latter orator goes back directly to Caecilius and is not based on Pseudo- 
Plutarch, although it is credible that Photius read the criticism on Lysias 
which is to be found in Dionysius of Halicarnassus and incorporated some 
statements from Dionysius with his own. 
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Vonach’s citation of ancient notices on Isocrates is very full, as it includes 
critiques from Cicero, Quintilian, Dionysius, Caecilius, Philostratus, Hermo- 
genes, and the Bios dvwvvpos. The biographical notice of Photius on 
Isocrates is shown to be certainly taken from Pseudo-Plutarch; the exact 
source of the literary criticism cannot be definitely ascertained but it is 
probably Caecilius, as in the case of the preceding three orators, although 
the possibility is not excluded that other critics may have been used to a cer- 
tain extent by Photius in supplementing his own views. 

So also in the case of Isaeus, Photius’ biographical statements have their 
source in Pseudo-Plutarch; the critical remarks in Caecilius. 

Vonach’s work seems to have been carefully performed and his analysis 
is, I think, sound. It is his intention to conclude the study with a similar 
investigation of the five later orators. 


LaRve Van Hoox 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


Stichomythica. By L. Maccari.. Urbini: Typ. Melch. Arduini, 
1911. 


This little monograph is a suggestion of possibilities in a little-worked 
field rather than an actual advance into the work. Prompted by a phrase 
of KGrte’s, “stichomythia a comoedia ceteroquin aliena,” and by the absence 
in Gross’s thesis on the subject of an extended treatment of stichomythia 
in comedy, Maccari has here collected the stichomythic passages in the 
remains of Greek comedy and in Plautus and Terence. Unfortunately an 
apparent lack of definition has brought about the inclusion of much that is 
in neither form nor spirit stichomythia, and the omission of some passages 
clearly stichomythic in spirit at least. As a consequence his lists are not 
dependable. He reaches but one conclusion, and that an obvious one, that 
Latin stichomythia is a merely formal and rhetorical imitation of the Greek 
as Menander’s is of Euripides’. Finally he fails to see, or at least to point 
out, the fact that the long stichomythic passage in Menander of which 
K6rte is speaking is neither parody nor comic repartee but real attempt at 
the effect of tragedy and, as such, unique. 

J. LEonaRD Hancock 

Tue UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


Apulei Platonici Madaurensis Florida, recensuit Rupotrus Hem. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1910. 


The Florida of Apuleius is not in itself an extensive work, covering in 
this edition only 43 pages. But a photographic reproduction of a page of 
the codex, a preface of 60 pages, and an addition of 35 pages of advertise- 
ments help to make a volume of respectable size. The preface deals with 
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many questions of textual criticism, though without much bearing on the 
text of the Florida. As the latter is free from emendations and variants 
the task of a new editor is confined to the suggestion of new readings for the 
lacunas and hopelessly corrupt passages of the archetype. Van der Uliet’s 
edition of 1900 is criticized by Helm for a proneness to conjectural emenda- 
tion and because more value was placed on codex ¢ than on F, both of which 
are MSS of the eleventh century and are kept in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence. But if Van der Uliet was too venturesome, Helm is too conserva- 
tive. He has left unchanged not a few passages which other scholars have 
declared unintelligible, and in others a slight change has not improved 
matters much. For example, in the well-known description of the flight 
of the eagle, p. 2 (Oud. 9), the MS reads inde cuncta despiciens ibidem pin- 
narum eminus indefessa remigia. Helm changes eminus to eminens, while 
Van der Uliet reads inhibens for ibidem, and all one can say is that the latter 
reading can be construed and that Apuleius certainly wrote neither of them. 
Helm’s few independent emendations are not always happy. The insertion 
of negare, p. 9, is quite unnecessary and no lacuna need be supposed after 
queat on the same page. The careful use of italics in the text and a copious 
critical apparatus keep the reader informed at all stages of the wording of the 
MS and the history of the present text. I have, however, noticed a few 
errors, such as the spelling filosophos, p. 9, and two slight inaccuracies in the 
crit. app., one on p. 2, where innitens is given as Oudendorp’s text, though it 
is only a suggestion in the crit. app., and again, p. 41, Van der Uliet suggests 


commotam but gives the MS reading commentam in his text. The work of 
Helm is interesting and ingenious but in no doubtful case are his emendations 
convincing. 


Tuomas K. Sipry 











